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INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  final  report  for  Grant  #147-811  SOLAR  HEATING  SYSTEM 
PERFORMANCE  MONITORING.  Three  solar  systems  were  instrumented  to  pro- 
duce hourly  performance  data: 

(a)  The  Life  of  Montana  Building:  an  active  liquid  system 

2 

having  3880ft  of  collector  aperature, 

(h)  The  Belgrade  Junior  High  School  building:  an  active 

2 

liquid  system  having  782ft  of  collector  aperature. 

( c)  The  Darcy  Residence;  a passive  solar  system  using  the 
double  envelope  design  with  a direct  gain  sxinspace  in 
the  outer  envelope. 

Six  other  solar  systems  were  studied  using  fuel  bill  analysisi  computer 
analysis  and  site  visitation.  The  thermal  performance  of  these  systems 
was  estimated  by  combining  these  data. 

This  report  is  arranged  into  four  separate  sections.  Each  instru- 
mented project  is  presented  in  a separate,  self  contained,  section.  The 
six  surveyed  systems  are  grouped  together  and  discussed  in  the  final 
Section.  A brief  overview  of  these  results  are  given  on  the  following 


pages.  The  contents  are  shown  below. 
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COST 


Industrial  demonstration  systems  installed  around  198O  with  Depart- 
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ment  of  Energy  funding  were  costing  $45  "to  $50/ft  of  aperature.  Earlier 

demonstration  systems  (1976)  typically  cost  $60  to  $8o/ft  of  aperature. 

2 

(a)  The  large  Life  of  Montana  system  in  Bozeman  cost  about  $77/ft 
of  aperature. 

(b)  The  Belgrade  Junior  High  School  solar  system  cost  $1 32/ft  . 

( c)  The  incremental  cost  of  the  passive  solar  features  for  the 

2 

Darcy  envelope  house  are  estimated  at  $2 5/ft  of  solar 
aperature. 


OPERATION 


r 


(a)  The  Life  of  Montana  solar  system  operated  normally  with  the 
exception  of  periodic  air  locks  causing  a portion  of  the 
collector  array  to  stagnate.  The  remote  location  of  the 
collectors,  a design  feature,  produced  a 25^  reduction  in 
solar  energy  due  to  line  losses  and  thermal  copacitance. 

The  system  was  well  maintained. 

(b)  The  Belgi'ade  Jiinior  High  School  solar  system  exhibited  a 
variety  of  serious  operational  anomalies  primarily  related 
to  the  controls.  Some  of  these  problems  caused  the  system 
to  pump  heat  out  of  the  building.  Parasitic  electrical 
energy  to  operate  pumps  was  about  3x  that  of  a normal  solar 
system. 

(c)  The  Darcy  envelope  house  is  entirely  passive  so  there  were 
no  "operational '*  feature.  The  house  was  carefully  built  and 
the  construction,  insulation  and  finish  details  are  excellent. 


SYSTEM 

THERMAL 

PERFORMANCE 


(a)  The  Life  of  Montana  solar  system  provided  7^  of  the  building 
energy  requirements  during  cold  weather.  The  annual  solar 
contribution  is  projected  as  12^  of  the  building  energy  re- 
quirements. Incidental  passive  solar  energy  contributions 
were  6^  during  cold  weather. 

(b)  The  Belgrade  Junior  High  School  System  solar  system  produced 
a negligible  net  energy  contribution  to  the  building  during 
the  monitoring  period.  The  passive  solar  energy  contribution 
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was  of  the  building  energy  requirements, 

(c)  The  envelope  house  collected  negligible  net  solar  heat 

during  very  cold  weather  due  to  the  absence  of  a movable 
insulation  system.  The  annual  contribution  is  projected 
as  309^  of  the  heating  requirements.  The  inner  envelope 
has  low  heat  loss  and  the  fossil  fuel  requirements  are  much 
better  than  average  homes  built  in  the  mid  1970*s. 

The  instrumented  buildings  were  rated  on  the  basis  of  annual 
Btu*s  of  auxiliary  (non  solar)  energy  per  square  foot  per  degree 
day.  The  auxiliary  energy  includes  electrical,  dissipation  as 
well  as  natural  gas  (where  used).  The  individual  buildings 
rating  is  shown  by  an  arrow  on  a scale  indicating  the  range  of 
values  for  that  building  type  in  the  United  States. 
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THERMAL  PERFORMANCE  OF 
THE  LIFE  OF  MONTANA 
SOLAR  SYSTEM  AND  BUILDING 


ABSTRACT 

2 

This  paper  reports  thermal  performance  data  gathered  on  a 5? 300  m 
office  building  incorporating  an  active  solar  collector  heating 
system.  The  data  resulted  from  the  application  of  low  cost  instru- 
mentation applied  to  selected  measurement  sites.  Data  on  the  thermal 
performance  of  the  building  system  is  presented.  Thermal  capacity 
effects  and  line  losses  due  to  the  remote  location  of  the  collector 
array  significantly  reduced  the  performance  of  this  solar  system. 

1.0  INTRODUCTION 

The  project  covered  in  this  report  is  located  in  Bozeman,  Montana,  at 
an  altitude  of  1,520  m.  There  are  typically  4»500  heating  degree  days 
per  year.  The  temperatures  in  January  average  -8°C  and  will  often 

drop  to  -20°C  for  periods  of  several  days.  Solar  radiation  on  a 60° 

_2 

tilted  collector  surface  vjill  average  3.8  W^Jh-m  per  day  during  the 
v/inter  season.  This  building  was  completed  in  September,  1979» 
is  the  home  office  of  the  Life  of  Montana  Insurance  Company.  The 
company  president.  Herb  Richards,  received  a demonstration  grant  from 
the  Montana  Department  of  Natural  Resources  Renev;able  Energy  Program 

for  $59|000.  According  to  the  operating  engineer,  Ivan  Newnham,  the 

_2 

total  system  cost  is  estimated  as  $303*000  or  $840-m  of  collector 
area. 

2.0  DESCRIPTION  OF  BUILDING 

A photograph  of  the  building  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  three  story 
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building  has  a total  floor  area  of  5i300  m . The  walls  contain  large 
areas  of  glass  comprising  47^  of  the  total  wall  area.  ATixiliary  heat 
is  provided  by  a natural  gas  fired  hot  water  boiler.  Heat  is  distrib- 
uted to  the  building  through  five  air  handlers,  each  located  in  a 
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separate  zone.  The  space  "between  the  drop  ceiling  and  the  structural 
ceiling  is  used  as  a return  plenum  for  the  air  handlers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  circulating  heat  dissipated  by  the  lighting  fixtures. 

The  active  collector  array  is  located  at  ground  level  at  about  120  m 
from  the  building,  Figure  2.  Two  hundred  ten  collector  panels  are 
tilted  at  60°  and  face  about  22°  west  of  true  south.  The  collectors 
are  double  glazed  with  low-iron  glass  and  use  selective  surface  ab- 
sorber plates. 

The  collector  fluid,  a 50/50  ethylene  glycol-^^ater  mixture,  is  circu- 
lated through  buried  insulated  pipes  to  a heat  exchanger  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building.  Water  circulates  through  the  other  side  of  the 
heat  exchanger  to  two  11,300  1 heat  storage  tanks.  The  collector  loop 
contains  about  2,600  1 of  fluid.  The  collectors  are  controlled  by  a 
differential  thermostat.  A second,  adjustable  thermostat  in  the  build- 
ing connects  the  solar  storage  tanks  to  the  building  circulation  system, 
if  the  storage  temperature  is  above  the  set  point  (normally  49°  C). 

All  of  the  solar  system  piping  is  well  insulated  and  the  mechanical 
equipment  and  controls  are  in  excellent  condition. 

3.0  DATA  ACQUISITION  SYSTEM 

The  data  acquisition  system  used  to  monitor  this  building  is  shown  in 
the  photo  in  Figure  3.  This  is  one  of  three  home-made  data  systems 
constructed  three  years  ago  and  subsequently  used  to  monitor  15  solar 
heating  projects.  A Radio  Shack  TRS-80  microcomputer  controls  the  data 
acquisition.  The  instrumentation  interface  contains  a 12  bit  a/d  con- 
verter, and  a real  time  clock.  There  are  40  input  channels  with  integ- 
rated signal  conditioning  for  temperature  probes,  flow  meters,  clamp-on 
ammeters,  pyranometers  and  status  switches.  Up  to  40  channels  are  sam- 
pled and  processed  each  five  seconds  and  hourly  averages  are  stored  on 
cassette  tape. 

4.0  INSTRUMENTATION  LAYOUT 

The  instrumentation  layout  is  shown  on  the  schematic  diagram  in  Figure 
4.  Solar  radiation  was  sensed  by  a Li-Cor  200S  radiometer  moimted  in 
the  plane  of  the  collector  array  at  mid-height.  An  ambient  air  temp- 
erature probe  was  mounted  in  the  shade  of  the  collectors  and  another 
probe  was  mounted  in  the  thermal  well  containing  the  differential  con- 


trol  transducer  at  the  collector  array.  Extension  leads  from  these 
remote  transducers  ran  130  m through  an  underground  conduit  to  the 
data  acquisition  system  located  in  the  mechanicrl  room.  Fluid  temp- 
eratures in  the  solar  system  were  measured  by  Analog  Devices  AD-590F 
probes  inserted  in  the  wells  in  the  fluid.  Two  special  probes  having 
stems  approximately  1 m long  measured  the  temperature  near  the  center 
of  the  heat  storage  tanks. 

Plow  in  the  collector  loop  was  measured  by  interfacing  a differential 
pressure  transducer  to  an  existing  orifice  plate.  The  pressure  trans- 
ducer was  calibrated  on  site.  The  calibration  of  the  orifice  plate 
was  provided  by  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  correction  curve  to 
account  for  the  glycol-water  mixture.  A status  switch  was  connected 
to  the  gas  valve  of  the  auxilieay  boiler  allowing  the  data  system  to 
accumulate  boiler  on-time.  Another  status  switch  was  attached  to  the 
valve  which  selects  either  boiler  heat  or  solar  heat  for  the  building. 

The  air  temperature  within  the  building  was  measured  at  five  different 
locations.  A pulse-initiating,  watt-hour  meter  was  also  interfaced  to 
the  data  system  at  a later  date. 

The  temperature  transducers  were  individually  calibrated  using  a pre- 
cision thermometer  and  an  ice-point  reference.  The  relative  accuracy 
of  the  temperature  transducers  was  0.1°  C (the  resolution  of  the  data 
system).  The  absolute  accuracy  is  better  than  0.5°  C.  This  relative 
accuracy  is  needed  because  the  temperature  differentials  through  the 
heat  exchanger  are  typically  only  a few  degrees  Celsius. 

Being  uncertain  of  the  effect  of  130  m of  lead  wire,  the  Li-Cor  radio- 
meter was  calibrated  on-site  after  the  entire  system  was  connected.  A 
recently  calibrated  Eppley  PSP  was  used  for  the  reference.  The  data 
system  has  performed  quite  well  in  the  electrically  noisy  environment 
of  the  mechanical  equipment  room.  The  system  has  run  continuously  for 
three  months  with  only  a few  hours  of  lost  data. 

5.0  STEADY -STATE  COLLECTOR  PERFORMANCE 

The  collectors  are  partially  shaded  in  the  early  morning  and  late  after- 
noon in  the  middle  of  the  winter.  This  shading  should  have  little  effect 

on  the  overall  collector  performance.  The  average  flow  through  the  coll- 

—1  —2  —2 

ector  array  is  0.0148  1-sec  nm  and  storage  volume  is  62.8  1-m 
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These  values  are  well  within  the  range  of  recommended  design  para- 
meters. 

The  data  base  from  mid-January  through  the  end  of  February  was  scanned 
to  identify  periods  when  the  circulation  pump  was  on  for  a full  hour. 

A total  of  39  hours  on  13  different  days  satisfied  this  requirement. 

The  hourly  collector  array  efficiency  was  calculated  by  dividing  the 
total  solar  heat  output  by  the  aperture  area  and  the  radiant  flux. 

The  corresponding  value  of  collector  inlet  temperature  minus  ambient 
temperature  divided  by  the  solar  fl\ix  was  also  calculated.  The  inlet 
temperature  and  heat  output  were  measured  at  the  heat  exchanger.  This 
procedure  debits  the  collector  performance  for  the  line  losses  between 
the  heat  exchanger  and  the  collectors. 

These  results  are  plotted  in  Figure  A dashed  curve  having  a y-inter- 

o 2 1 

cept  of  0.73  and  an  x-intercept  of  O.196  C-m  -W  represents  the  ex- 
pected performance  of  a single  collector  of  the  type  in  this  array. 

On  the  average,  experimental  points  fall  below  the  single  collector 
efficiency  curve.  This  reduced  efficiency  is  typical  of  collector 
arrays  and  is  primarily  due  to  heat  losses  in  the  manifold  lines.  A 
second  curve  has  been  drawn  which  passes  approximately  through  the 
center  of  the  experimental  points.  This  data  indicates  that  the  aver- 
age, steady-state  performance  of  the  array  is  about  7^  below  the  ex- 
pected performance  of  a single  collector. 

6.0  DAILY  AVERAGE  COLLECTOR  PERFORMANCE 

Although  steady-state  performance  departed  only  slightly  from  ideal 
collector  performance,  the  daily  and  monthly  collector  performance 
was  clearly  below  expectations.  Hourly  data  for  the  month  of  February 
was  inspected  to  identify  the  cause  of  the  reduced  solar  output.  The 
collector  performance  curve  shown  in  Figure  5 was  used  as  a basis  of 
comparison.  The  abscissa  of  the  lower  curve  in  Figure  5 was  calcu- 
lated each  hour  using  measured  insolation,  ambient  temperature  and  an 
inlet  temperature.  The  calculated  array  efficiency  was  multiplied  by 
the  measured  solar  radiation  to  arrive  at  an  ’’ideal"  collector  heat 
output.  The  calculated  output  of  the  ideal  collector  was  compared  to 
the  measured  solar  heat  output  for  each  hour  in  February. 

Table  1 shows  typical  measured  hourly  performance  data  for  February  24 
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and  calculated  ’*ideal"  collector  performance.  The  first  line  in  the 
Table  shows  that  the  ’’ideal”  collector  would  have  collected  a small 
amoxxnt  of  heat  (104  MJ)  while  the  real  collector  did  not  turn  on. 
During  the  period  between  10:00  and  11:00  a.m. , the  real  collector 
was  on  an  average  of  0.2  hour.  Its  negative  heat  output  indicates 
that  heat  was  removed  from  the  solar  storage  tanks.  During  the  same 
time,  the  ideal  collector  delivered  337  MJ.  This  difference  reflects 
the  solar  heat  being  used  to  warm  the  fluid  and  piping  in  the  col- 
lector loop.  During  the  next  hour,  the  actual  soleir  system  delivered 
456  MJ  while  the  ’’ideal”  system  delivered  5^9  MJ. 

This  comparison  indicates  the  collector  loop  was  warmed  up  and  most 
of  the  solar  heat  was  being  delivered  to  the  heat  exchanger.  During 
the  rest  of  the  day,  the  hourly  performance  of  the  real  and  ’’ideal” 
collector  agree  quite  closely. 

An  overall  performance  summary  for  this  day  shows  that  the  real 
collector  delivered  2,667  MJ  while  the  ’’ideal”  collector  delivered 
3,149  MJ.  On  this  day,  the  output  of  the  ’’ideal”  collector  was 
480  MJ  greater  than  the  output  of  the  actual  collector.  The  daily 
total  heat  output  of  the  real  collector  array  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary are  plotted  in  Figure  6.  A straight  line  drawn  through  the 
data  points  intersects  the  actual  output  axis  at  about  -480  MJ.  This 
data  shows  that  the  actual  solar  heat  output  is  offset  about  48O  MJ 
below  the  ideal  output. 


TABLE  1 

110UHLY  COLLECTOR  DATA  C0!’J-’AH1::0N  f'OR  F’ERRUARY  24 1 1982 


Actual  Collcrior  Army Ideal  Collector  Diff 
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17 
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11 
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-1.3 
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1.0 

42 
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97.4 

44 
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-7 
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1.02 

0.8 

68.0 

77.1 

60.2 

64.4 

1.0 

43 

999 

60.6 

44 

986 

10 

15 

0.93 

1.9 

70.3 

78.4 

63.9 

67.3 

1.0 

42 

9i?4 

63.9 

41 

498 

26 

16 

0.80 

1.7 

70.7 

76.7 

69. 6 

68.9 

1.0 
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388 

69.8 

36 

376 

11 
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0.58 

-1.0 

69.9 

74.0 
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68.4 

0.9 

17 

193 

69.9 

23 

174 

-21 

total  2667  3149  ->480 
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7.0  HEAT  CAPACITY  OF  THE  COLLECTOR  LOOP 

VJ  e looked  next  at  the  pipes  and  manifold  which  connect  the  collectors 
to  the  heat  exchanger.  This  loop  contains  about  2,650  1 of  fluid. 

VJe  divided  this  piping  into  an  underground  portion  and  an  above  groimd 
portion.  The  underground  portion  of  the  piping  was  estimated  to  cont- 
ain 1,300  1 of  fluid  in  copper  pipes  having  a mass  of  approximately 
900  kg.  Thermal  mass  of  the  underground  piping  is  4.5  The 

above  ground  portion  of  the  loop,  which  includes  the  manifold  and  the 
absorber  plates,  contains  about  1,000  1 of  fluid,  while  the  pipes  and 
absorber  plates  have  a mass  of  about  2,400  kg.  The  overall  thermal 
capacity  of  the  above  ground  portion  of  the  loop  is,  therefore,  about 

4.5 

Each  day  when  the  collectors  operate,  the  fluid  temperature  reaches 
60  - 70°  C.  Each  night,  the  above  ground  fluid  and  pipe  comes  to 
equilibrium  with  the  ambient  temperature  while  the  undergound  pipe  and 
fluid  comes  to  an  equilibrium  temperature  of  approximately  20°  C.  On 
the  average  day  in  February,  the  above-gro\ind  fluid,  manifold  and  col- 
lector plate  assemblies  were  raised  from  -4.8°  C to  65°  C,  requiring 
280  MJ  of  energy  each  day  that  the  collector  operated.  The  undergroimd 
portions  of  the  line  similarly  required  about  203  MJ  per  operating  day. 
The  total  heat  required  each  collector  operating  day  is  estimated  at 
483  MJ.  This  value  agrees  very  closely  with  the  intercept  of  the  actual 
vs.  ideal  performance  shown  in  Figure  6. 

8.0  COLLECTOR  PERFORMANCE  SUMr.lARY 

The  parasitic  power  for  the  solar  collector  system  for  the  month  of 
February  was  1,541  MJ  or  about  59^  of  the  delivered  solar  heat.  This 
power  is  the  siom  of  electricity  used  by  the  solar  circulating  pump 
and  the  storage  tank  circulating  piimp.  During  the  month  of  February, 
the  solar  collectors  delivered  20,3%  of  the  incident  solar  radiation 
to  the  building;  a total  of  29,895  MJ,  During  the  same  period,  the 
’’ideal”  collector  would  have  delivered  41,600  MJ  to  the  building.  The 
collectors  were  on  during  24  days  in  Februajy.  If  the  heat  capacity 
of  the  piping  and  collector  system  is  48O  MJ  per  day,  the  resulting 
heat  lost  would  be  11,500  MJ.  This  is  very  close  to  the  difference 
between  the  ’’ideal”  collector  and  the  measured  collector  performance. 
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9.0  BUILDING  PERFORMAIJCE 

This  building  receives  heat  from  the  auxiliary  gas  boiler,  electrical 
dissipation  or  internal  gains,  and  active  solar  gains.  The  monitoring 
data  for  the  period  from  mid-January  to  early  March  was  formulated  in- 
to an  hourly  building  heat  balance.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  heat 
delivered  by  the  natural  gas  furnace,  v/e  compared  the  amount  of  natural 
gas  entering  the  building  between  January  l8  and  February  l6  (251.7  Mcf) 
to  the  total  hours  of  on-time  for  the  gas  furnace  ( 162.4  hrs) . Using 
a heating  value  supplied  by  the  utility  company  and  a conversion  effic- 
iency  of  79?^>f  we  estimated  the  boiler  output  as  1,06l  MJ-hr 

This  building  uses  betv/een  36,000  and  55»000  ki/h  of  electricity  per 
month.  During  the  period  covered  in  this  report,  the  building  was  us- 
ing 38,000  kWh  per  month.  About  2,800  WJh  of  this  electricity  is  used 
for  architectural  lighting  outside  the  building  during  the  night. 

This  means  35? 200  kWh  v;ere  being  dissipated  in  the  building  each  month. 
An  hourly  load  schedule  v;as  devised  which  assigned  300  MJ-hr  internal 
gains  during  the  daytime  and  52  MJ-hr  dissipation  during  the  night. 

(a  pulse-initiating  WWh  meter  was  interfaced  to  the  data  system  in 
March.  Initial  results  showed  that  the  daytime  hourly  consumption  was 
slightly  higher  than  300  MJ-hr  ^.)  The  heat  loss  of  the  envelope  was 
calculated  using  normal  ASHRAE  procedures  assuming  an  infiltration  rate 
of  0.76  air  changes  per  hour  during  the  day  and  0.2  air  changes  per 
hour  during  the  night.  The  daily  average  load  coefficient  used  for 
the  building  was  I8  MJ-hr~''-°C  . 

2 

The  building  contains  large  areas  of  south  facing  glass  (195  fn  ). 

This  heat  absorbing  glass  has  a transmission  of  0.35  at  normal  incid- 
ence. To  calculate  the  passive  solar  gain,  the  insolation  measured 
on  the  tilted  collectors  was  multiplied  by  a shading  factor  of  0.8,  a 
transmission  factor  of  0.35?  and  an  angle  correction  factor  of  0.9. 

This  value  multiplied  by  the  total  area  of  windows  was  assumed  to  rep- 
resent passive  solar  gain.  The  shading  coefficient  in  this  calcula- 
tion is  judged  conservative  and  no  allowance  is  made  for  reflected 
radiation  onto  the  vertical  glazing,  which  is  significant  at  these 
latitudes.  The  estimated  passive  solar  gain  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
servative by  10  - 20^j. 
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The  active  solar  heat  entering  the  building  was  measured  at  the  inter- 
face between  the  collector  loop  and  the  heat  exchanger.  Since  pract- 
ically all  of  this  solar  heat  is  dissipated  into  the  building,  only 
the  timing  is  unknovm.  To  determine  when  the  solar  heat  enters  the 
building,  we  constructed  a heat  balance  based  on  temperature  changes 
of  the  fluid  in  the  storage  tanks.  The  temperature  of  the  storage 
tanks  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  hour  of  interest  viere  interpo- 
lated by  fitting  a second-order  polynominal  through  the  three  temper- 
ature data  points  centered  arovind  the  hour  of  interest.  This  curve 
v;as  differentiated  to  determine  the  average  rate  of  temperature  change 
of  the  storage  tanks  during  that  hour.  This  value  multiplied  by  the 
thermal  mass  produced  an  hourly  stored  energy  change. 

The  hourly  solar  energy  delivered  to  the  building  was  calculated  by 
subtracting  the  solar  heat  delivered  by  the  solar  collectors  from  the 
s+ored  energy  change.  This  procedure  credits  the  building  with  heat 
losses  from  the  storage  tanks,  v/hich  is  justified,  since  the  tanks  are 
located  within  the  heated  envelope.  This  procedure  for  calculating 
solar  heat  added  to  the  building  is  a little  crude  on  an  hour-by-hour 
basis,  but  the  errors  tend  to  average  out.  For  a time  period  spanning 
six  v'eeks,  the  total  measured  solar  heat  delivered  by  the  collectors 
v/as  32,606  KJ  while  the  solar  heat  calculated  from  storage  tank  temper- 
ature changes  vjas  32,993  MJ.  This  comparison  indicates  that  no  large 
errors  are  incurred  by  using  this  calculation  method. 

The  entire  hourly  data  base  was  processed  using  the  heat  balance  pro- 
cedure on  which  the  summation  of  all  the  inputs  were  compared  to  the 
calculated  heat  loss  (based  upon  an  assumed  infiltration  factor,  a 
conductive  factor  and  a measured  AT) . The  thermostat  in  this  build- 
ing is  set  back  during  the  night.  In  the  evening  when  the  thermostat 
is  set  back,  the  building  **coasts"  for  several  hours  and  then  in  the 
morning  when  the  thermostat  is  advanced,  the  furnace  runs  for  almost 
the  entire  hour  to  catchup.  The  initial  hourly  heat  balances  shovred  the 
need  of  a building  heat  storage  term  in  the  heat  balance.  VJe  devised 
a heat  storage  term  for  the  building  based  upon  the  air  temperature 
in  the  building. 
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The  building  has  an  estimated  thermal  mass  of  700  MJ-  C , but  this 
thermal  mass  is  weakly  coupled  to  the  air.  To  account  for  this  weak 
coupling,  v;e  devised  a thermal  storage  model  which  had  a memory  of 
five  hours.  The  air  temperature  difference  occurring  during  any  given 
hour  is  placed  in  a bin.  During  each  of  five  succeeding  hours,  the 
temperature  difference  in  this  bin  is  sequentially  reduced  by  one— half. 
For  any  given  hour,  the  heat  stored  in  the  building  mass  is  calculated 
by  multiplying  a thermal  mass  constant  by  the  sum  of  the  AT  contrib- 
utions of  these  five  bins.  This  is  a fairly  simple  algorithm  to  pro- 
gram and  it  seems  to  smooth  out  the  effects  of  large  temperature  trans- 
ients on  the  building  heat  balance. 

The  hourly  base  from  January  19  to  March  3 was  evaluated  using  an 
hourly  energy  balance  v;hich  included  electrical  inputs,  gas  boiler  in- 
puts, passive  solar  inputs,  active  solar  inputs  and  building  storage 
exchanges  balanced  against  building  losses.  Acceptable  hourly,  daily 
and  monthly  heat  balances  define  the  overall  accuracy  of  the  data 
and  the  suitability  of  the  assixmptions.  The  final  results  of  these 
calculations  are  shovm  in  Figure  7»  The  active  solar  collectors  con- 
tribute a total  of  33  GJ,  the  passive  solar  gains  total  26  GJ,  the 
electrical  dissipation  is  l8l  GJ  and  the  heat  supplied  by  the  natural 
gas  boiler  is  220  GJ.  The  total  heat  losses  during  this  period  are 
225  GJ  from  conduction  through  the  skin  of  the  building  and  235  GJ  due 
to  infiltration  (natural  and  forced).  Data  in  Reference  (1)  shows 
that  the  environmental  solar  radiation  and  temperatures  were  typical 
during  the  monitoring  period. 

10.0  CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  At  thermal  ecjuilibrium,  the  collectors  performed  to  vrithin  about 
7^  of  the  expected,  single  collector  performance.  This  reduction  in 
performance  is  characteristic  of  practical  active  solar  heating  systems. 

(2)  The  remote  location  of  the  collectors  significantly  reduce  the 
system’s  thermal  performance  (over  25^;  in  February).  Each  day,  the 
pipes  and  fluid  in  the  remote  collectors  must  be  heated  before  the 
system  can  deliver  useful  heat  to  the  building.  At  night,  this  solar 
heat  is  dissipated  to  the  atmosphere. 
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(3)  During  the  monitoring  period,  the  passive  solar  gains  (through 
heat  absorbing  glass)  were  nearly  as  large  as  the  active  solar  gains. 

(4)  The  controls  of  the  solar  system  eire  behaving  as  expected  and  there 
are  no  large  steady-state  heat  losses  since  the  pipes  and  hea.t  ex- 
changers are  well  insulated. 

(5)  The  performance  of  this  system  is  enhanced  due  to  the  mainten- 
ance, care  and  attention  of  the  operating  engineer,  Ivan  Nev;nham. 

Solar  heating  systems,  due  to  their  complexity  and  novelty,  require 
some  measure  of  dedication  on  the  part  of  the  building  ovmer  and  oper- 
ator. The  ovjner  and  operator  of  the  solar  system  on  the  Life  of 
Montana  Building  are  dedicated  to  making  it  \Tjork.  Mr.  Nevmham  moni- 
tors operation  of  the  system  and  will  often  clean  the  snow  from  the 

2 

316  m of  collectors! 

( 6)  During  the  monitoring  period,  the  resource  energy  consumed  to 
light  the  exterior  of  the  building  at  night  vjas  equal  to  the  solar 
heat  collected. 

(7)  Large  amo\ints  of  electrical  energy  are  dissipated  within  this 
commercial  building.  Measuring  hourly  electrical  energy  facilitates 
accurate  hourly  heat  balances. 
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Figure  2.  One  'bank  of  collectors. 
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Figure  3.  Heat  storage  tanks  and  data  acquisition  system. 
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Figure  4.  Instrumentation  layout 
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Figure  5*  Collector  arra^  efficiency  at  quasi-steady  condition 
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Fifi:ure  6,  Comparison  of  daily  total  solar  heat  output 
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Figure  7*  Building  heat  balance  from  January  19  to  March  3»  Oigajoules. 
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THERMAL  PERFORMANCE  OF 
THE  BELGRADE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
SOLAR  SYSTEM  AND  BUILDING 


ABSTRACT 

This  paper  presents  thermal  performaaice  data  on  a liquid  solar  sys- 
tem which  is  part  of  the  Belgrade  Junior  High  School  (B.J.H.S.)  building, 

2 

Solar  collectors  having  an  area  of  72.6m  are  arranged  to  provide  heat 
to  the  domestic  hot  water  (D.H.W.)  system  and  to  the  building.  Due  to 
a variety  of  malfunctions,  described  in  detail  in  this  report,  the  solar 
system  provided  negligible  net  energy  to  the  building, 

1 SOLAR  SYSTEM  DESCRIPTION 

The  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  B.J.H.S,  solar  system  is  shown  in 
Figure  1 . Most  of  the  solar  equipment  is  located  in  a room  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building.  The  collectors  are  mounted  in  a vertical  plane  on 
the  roof  of  the  building  and  face  true  south.  The  control  panel  for  the 
system  is  in  the  Boiler  Room,  located  on  the  ground  floor.  Plumbing  runs 
between  the  Solar  Equipment  Room  and  the  Boiler  Room  average  about  20  m 
in  length.  About  60  m of  pipe  is  needed  to  connect  the  collectors  to  the 
solar  heat  storage  tank.  All  pipes  and  tanks  are  insulated.  Figure  2 
shows  photographs  of  the  system. 

The  solar  system  schematic  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  main  solar 
collector  pump  circulates  a 50/50  ethelyne  glycol/water  solution  through 
the  collectors  and  a heat  exchanger  in  the  storage  tank.  The  main  piimp 
and  collector  loop  valve  are  controlled  by  a differential  thermostat. 

A second  pre-circulator  collector  pump  is  controlled  by  a photo  cell 
sensor  located  at  the  collectors.  This  ptunp  is  supposed  to  turn  on  at 
sunrise. 

The  domestic  hot  water  (DHW)  system  is  also  incorporated  into  the 
solar  system,  A pump  circulates  water  from  the  DHV/  preheat  tank  through 
a heat  exchanger  in  the  solar  storage  tank.  This  pump  is  supposed  to 
run  if  the  storage  tank  temperature  exceeds  the  DHW  preheat  tank  temp- 
erature. 

The  service  water  passes  through  the  DHW  preheat  tank  and  then  into 
two  natural  gas  fired  DHW  heaters.  During  the  day  a pvunp  circulates  hot 
water  through  the  service  loop  so  that  hot  water  is  instantly  available 
at  the  point  of  use. 

Heat  is  supplied  to  the  building  load  by  either  the  boilers  or  the 
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solar  storage  tank.  The  heat  source  is  selected  hy  a 3-way  valve  under 
system  control.  If  solar  heated  water  is  available,  the  storage  tank 
is  connected  to  the  load  otherwise  the  boilers  are  connected  to  the  load. 

1.1  Instrumentation 

The  instrumentation  lay-out  is  shown  on  the  system  schematic  drawing 
in  Figure  3»  The  instrumentation  resources  were  focused  primarily  on  com- 
ponents of  the  solar  system.  Temperatures  in  and  out  of  the  various  heat 
exchangers  were  typically  measured  using  Ad590  semiconductor  probes 
mounted  in  thermal  wells.  The  probes  were  covered  with  heat  transfer 
paste  to  insure  good  thermal  contact  and  the  loads  were  oriented  to 
reduce  lead  conduction  errors.  The  protruding  portions  of  the  thermal 
wells  were  then  insulated  to  reduce  errors  due  to  conduction. 

Flow  in  the  major  heat  exchange  loops  was  measured  several  times 
during  the  monitoring  period.  A non-in strusive  ultrasonic  Doppler  flow 
meter  was  used.  No  flow  meters  or  orifice  plates  had  been  plumbed  into 
the  original  system.  The  Doppler  meter  allowed  us  to  sense  flows  with- 
out making  extensive  (and  expensive)  changes  in  the  system  plumbing. 

The  status  (on  and  off)  of  several  system  components  was  sensed 
using  a variety  of  probes.  Clamp  on  ammeters  indicated  the  status  of 
the  collector  pre-circulation  and  DHW  preheat  circulation  pumps.  The 
positions  of  the  control  rods  on  the  main  collector  valve  and  the  3-way 
( solar /boiler)  mode  valve  were  sensed  with  microswitches.  Special 
mountings  with  temperature  probes  were  placed  on  the  flue  of  each  gas 
fired  DHW  auxiliary  heater.  The  sharp  rise  or  drop  in  flue  temperature 
indicated  the  on/off  status  of  these  devices.  An  LED  optical  isolator 
circuit  was  designed  and  built  for  each  of  the  three  gas  fired  boilers. 

The  control  voltage  (28  vac)  which  turned  the  boilers  on  also  powered 
the  LED  transducer.  The  data  system  sensed  this  light  and  converted  the 
data  into  an  "on”  status.  This  optical  isolation  insured  that  the  data 
system  could  never  interfere  electrically  with  the  boiler  controls. 

Solar  radiation  was  measured  with  a Li-Cor  2006  transducer  mounted 
in  the  plane  of  the  solar  collectors.  After  installation  this  sensor 
was  calibrated,  in  place,  against  an  Eppeley  PSP  reference  pyranometer. 
This  procedure  insured  that  total  errors  in  measuring  insolation  were 
within  the  accuracy  of  the  transducer. 

Ambient  air  temperature  was  measured  near  the  solar  collectors. 
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This  probe  was  motinted  inside  a two-stage,  aliuninum,  radiation  shield. 

+ o 

The  estimated  average  radiation  error  was  less  than  -1C.  The  build- 
ing air  temperature  was  sensed  in  the  main  hallway  of  the  building. 

The  air  temperature  in  the  solar  equipment  room  was  also  measured  ( for 
estimating  stand-by  tank  losses) . 

1.2  Data  Acquisition  System 

A ENR&C  40  channel  data  acquisition  system  based  on  a TRS-80 
microcomputer  was  used.  The  arrangement  of  the  transducers  is  docu- 
mented in  Table  1 . A total  of  22  chainnels  of  information  was  recorded. 

The  system  scanned  all  channels  each  5 seconds.  Calculations  and 
units  conversion  were  performed  on-line  and  displayed. 

A special  graphical  display  program  was  written  which  printed  sys- 
tem data  on  an  overlay  on  the  face  of  the  CRT,  The  overlay  consisted 
of  a system  schematic  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Figure  3»  This  pre- 
sentation contributed  toward  an  understanding  of  the  location  of  the 
measurements  for  the  building  occupants. 

The  data  system  averaged  the  instantaneous  channel  readings  over 
periods  of  one  hour.  These  hourly  average  values  were  stored  on  cassette 
along  with  the  time-of-day.  The  cassette  data  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  a floppy  disk  format  on  our  office  computer.  Data  processing 
programs  including  graphs  and  tables  were  used  to  summarize  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  solar  system. 

2 SOLAR  SYSTEM  OPERATIONAL  FAULTS 

2.1  List  of  Operational -Faults 

The  solar  system  showed  several  operational  faults  in  its  behavior 
during  the  monitoring  period.  Many  of  these  problems  were  related  to 
improper  operation  of  the  system  controls.  The  system  was  serviced 
several  times  during  the  monitoring  period  but  the  problems  were  never 
entirely  eliminated.  The  combined  effect  of  these  problems  was  to  re- 
duce the  net  solar  heat  added  to  the  building  to  approximately  nothing. 

It  is  possible  that  the  utility  bills  for  operating  the  building  would 
have  to  be  lower  if  the  solar  system  had  been  shut  down. 

The  operation  faults  are  listed  below: 

1)  The  3 way  solar/boiler  mode  valve  would  sometimes  leak 
boiler  heated  water  into  the  solar  storage  tank 

2)  The  main  collector  pump  ran  24  hours  a day  for  several 
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weeks  during  the  monitoring  period 

3)  Faults  l)  and  2)  above  occurred  simultaneously  during  parts 
of  February  and  March.  The  unfortunate  result  was  this:  The 
boilers  were  heating  the  solar  storage  tank.  The  collectors 
were  simultaneously  taking  this  energy  and  rejecting  it  to 

the  atmosphere. 

4)  During  its  •'best”  periods  the  main  collector  circulation 
pump  would  turn  on  properly  in  the  morning  of  a sunny  day  but 
would  invariably  run  for  about  2 hours  after  sundown.  The  ther- 
mal effect  of  this  fault  was  to  reject  approximately  20-30^  of 
the  solar  heat  gained,  during  the  day,  back  to  the  out-of-doors 
during  the  evening. 

5)  The  pre-circulation  p\imp  ran  all  night  during  about  75?^  of 
the  monitoring  period,  (it  should  come  on  at  about  sunrise  and 
go  off  again  at  sunset.)  At  times  an  (apparent)  leak  in  the 
main  collector  valve  allowed  the  pre-circulation  pump  to  take 
heat  from  the  solar  storage  tank  and  reject  it  to  the  atmos- 
phere at  night. 

6)  The  solar  domestic  hot  water  exchanger  circulation  pump  ran 
continuously  day  and  night  during  the  monitoring  period,  (ideally 
it  should  only  run  when  the  storage  tank  is  warmer  than  the  pre- 
heat tank.) 

7)  The  parasitic  energy,  (electricity  to  run  the  solar  system 
pumps)  was  between  three  to  four  times  normal  due  to  the  problems 
above . 

8)  The  domestic  hot  water  would  occasionally  back  flow  from  the 
auxiliary  heaters  into  the  preheat  tank. 

2.2  Detection  and  Analysis 

The  existence  of  several  of  the  more  subtle  operational  anomalies 
was  first  detected  in  the  hourly  data.  Computer  programs  were  written 
to  graph  the  hour  by  hour  values  of  system  temperatures  for  the  entire 
four-month  monitoring  period.  Inspection  of  these  graphs  clearly 
showed  the  effects  of  leaking  valves,  imexpected  back— flow,  etc.. 

The  steady-state  fluid  flows  in  the  pipes  were  measured  using  an 
ultrasonic  Doppler  flowmeter.  These  measurements  were  made  on  several 
occasions  for  different  system  modes  and  the  average  results  used  for 
one-time  flow  constants  in  the  data  analysis.  The  leakage  flows  could 
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not  be  measured  directly  amd  would  not  be  constant  in  time. 

To  analyze  the  data,  energy  balance  equations  were  formulated  for 
(a)  the  building,  (b)  the  solar  heat  storage  tank  and  (c)  the  DHW  pre- 
heat tank.  The  entire  hourly  data  base  was  then  processed  using  these 
energy  balance  equations  and  the  energy  components  and  balance  errors 
printed  in  tables.  When  large,  consistent  energy  balance  errors  were 
detected,  the  models  and  the  equations  were  modified  and  the  analysis 
was  repeated.  After  several  iterations  the  average  errors  were  mini- 
mized and  the  energy  components  were  summarized. 

The  analysis  of  this  system  was  particularly  challenging  due  to 
(a)  the  large  number  of  operational  anomalies  and  (b)  the  fact  that 
there  was  interaction  between  the  anomalies.  In  past  solar  system 
monitoring  we  have  often  been  able  to  reach  a confidence  of  - 10^  or 
better  on  the  average  performance  of  the  system  components.  The  error 
bands  on  solar  component  performance  are  greater  on  this  system. 

2,3  Graphs  Showing  Solar  System  Faults 

Figure  4 shows  some  system  temperatures  for  three  days  in  January. 
For  the  first  two  days  the  storage  temperature  decays  due  primarily  to 
losses,  A small  amount  of  sun  on  the  second  day  causes  the  main  coll- 
ector pump  to  come  on.  Since  the  collector  outlet  is  nearly  equal  to 
the  storage  temperature  there  is  no  significant  heat  gained.  The  pump 
runs  about  2 hours  after  simset. 

On  the  third,  simny  day  the  main  collector  pump  comes  on  and  the 
storage  temperature  is  noticably  increased  from  before  noon  until  an 
hour  before  sunset.  The  pump  continues  to  run  for  about  three  hours 
after  the  collector  outlet  temperature  drops  below  storage  temperature. 
The  solar  system  is  taking  heat  out  of  storage  for  this  period  and  the 
storage  temperature  drops, 

o 

Note  how  the  collector  inlet  temperature  drops  to  about  5 C above 
ambient  air  temperature  at  night.  This  drop  is  due  to  the  pre-circula- 
tion piirap  running  all  night.  As  the  fluid  passes  through  the  collectors 
it  is  cooled.  An  apparent  leak  in  the  main  collector  valve  allows  stored 
heat  to  be  rejected. 

Figure  5 shows  another  malfunction,  about  a month  later,  during 
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mid  February.  During  this  period  the  main  collector  pump  was  running 
24  hours  each  day;  the  pump  status  is  •*on"  and  the  collector  outlet 
temperature  is  only  a few  degrees  below  the  storage  temperature  at 
night.  Since  the  collector  is  rejecting  heat  from  the  building  to  the 
ambient  air  (where  temperature  is  around  0°)  we  should  expect  the  temp- 
erature of  the  solar  storage  to  decrease. 

The  storage  temperature  at  night  does  not  decrease;  it  is  constant! 
The  explanation  of  this  is  obvious  after  inspecting  the  temperature  of 
the  fluid  lines  connecting  the  solar  storage  to  the  gas  boilers.  Al- 
though the  valve  between  the  boilers  and  the  solar  storage  should  be 
closed  it  is  leaking  significant  amounts  of  boiler  heated  water  into 
the  storage  tank.  The  boilers  are  supplying  heat  to  solar  storage, 
holding  its  temperature  constant,  while  the  collectors  are  pumping  this 
heat  out  of  the  building.  The  system  operated  like  this  for  several 
weeks  during  February  and  March. 

Figure  6 shows  another  malfunction  a month  later  during  March. 

Three  sunny  days  are  shown.  During  the  first  two  days  the  main  coll- 
ector pump  does  not  turn  on  even  though  the  collector  outlet  tempera- 
ture exceeds  the  storage  temperature  by  50 °C!  After  noon  on  the  third 
sunny  day  the  main  pump  comes  on;  marked  by  the  abrupt  decrease  in 
collector  outlet  temperature. 

During  this  period  the  storage  tank  gains  heat  due  to  an  apparent 
leak  in  the  main  collector  valve.  This  same  leak  also  caused  losses  at 
night  during  times  when  the  pre-circulation  pump  ran  all  night  (much  of 
the  monitoring  period).  The  penalties  for  this  malfunction  include  lost 
heat  and  degradation  of  the  collector  fluid  due  to  high  temperatures. 

Figure  7 shows  the  system  temperatures  during  three  days  in  April. 
The  pre-circulation  pump  is  operating  properly.  The  main  pump  is  irratic 
in  its  operation.  During  the  first  day,  the  boilers  are  leaking  heat  into 
the  solar  storage  system.  During  the  following  two  days  the  solar/boiler 
mode  valve  is  properly  closing  when  the  system  is  in  ’'boiler  mode". 

Note  the  decrease  in  "building  to  storage"  temperature  on  4/9f  showing 
that  the  valve  is  closed. 

The  graphs  of  the  system  behavior  spanning  the  entire  monitoring 
period  illustrate  a variety  of  faults  primarily  related  to  malfunctions 
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in  the  control  system.  The  system  controls  were  adjusted  several  times 
during  the  monitoring  period.  Proper  operation  of  all  systems  was  never 
achieved, 

3 OVERALL  PERFORMANCE  OF  SOLAR  SYSTEM  AND  BUILDING 

3« 1 Actual  Results 

The  hourly  data  was  analyzed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  entire 
building/solar  system.  The  total  solar  system  energy  contribution  to 
the  building  is  summarized;  i,e,  heat  used  for  the  building  and  that  used 
for  heating  are  not  separated  (The  DHW  sub  system  is  discussed  in  a sep- 
arate section).  Natural  gas  energy  input  and  electrical  energy  input 
are  not  subdivided  into  their  specific  end  uses.  That  was  not  a goal  in 
this  monitoring  program.  We  would  like  to  assess  the  role  of  solar  energy 
input  to  the  building  as  a percentage  of  the  total  energy  recpiired  by  the 
building. 

The  data  for  the  monitoring  period  has  been  organized  and  present- 
ed in  Table  2 to  address  this  qpiestion.  The  first  part  of  Table  2 shows 
the  energy  summary  of  the  building  over  the  4 month  monitoring  period. 
(Data  taken  during  early  January  and  late  May  was  rejected  because  it 
was  incomplete.) 

SOLAR  AVAILABLE  is  the  total  solar  energy  striking  the  surface  of 
the  collectors.  The  SOLAR  COLLECTED  consists  of  solar  energy  that  was 
delivered  by  the  collectors  to  the  solar  storage  tank  and  building  dur- 
ing sunny  days.  The  next  entry  HEAT  REJECTED  accounts  for  heat  taken 
out  of  the  building  by  the  solar  collectors.  Heat  was  rejected  when 
the  collectors  operated  during  the  evening  and  all  night.  This  rejected 
heat  terra  combines  solar  heat  rejected  and  boiler  heat  rejected  (when 
the  mode  valve  was  leaking).  Note  that  the  solan  system  moved  22,000  MJ 
into  the  building  and  carried  17,000  MJ  back  out  of  the  building.  The 
net  heat  gain,  a nominal  5f000  MJ,  is  about  of  the  building  TOTAL 
load  of  505,000  MJ. 

The  PUMP  ENERGY  is  the  parasitic  electrical  energy  used  to  run 
the  main  collector  pump  and  the  pre-circulation  pump.  PUMP  ENERGY 
amounted  to  6,400  MJ  or  29^  of  ACTIVE  SOLAR.  The  p\imp  energy  for  normal 
liquid  solar  systems  is  about  5?^  of  the  solar  energy  collected.  The 
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high  parasitic  energy  in  this  system  related  to  the  control  anomalies 
discussed  previously. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  values  for  ACTIVE  SOLAR  and  HEAT  REJECTED 
are  large  (-  ^Offo)  due  to  the  strange  and  irratic  behavior  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  average  values  show  that  the  solar  system  contributed  about 
^ or  nothing  to  the  building.  If  the  extreme  ’’good"  values  are  used 
we  conclude  that  the  solar  system  contributed  18,000  MJ  or  to  the 

buildings  energy  requirements.  If  the  extreme  ’’bad'*  values  are  used  we 
find  the  solar  system  removed  20,500  MJ  from  the  building.  Taken  either 
way  we  are  talking  about  - $100  worth  of  energy  during  the  4 month  mon- 
itoring period.  The  system  cost  to  the  I]NR&C  program  was  about  $100,000. 

The  PASSIVE  SOLAR  gain  accounted  for  solar  heat  transmitted  through 

the  south-facing  glass  on  the  Belgrade  J.H.S.  building.  The  total  south- 

2 

facing  aperature  area  was  l8.6m  and  a transmission  factor  of  0.7  was 
used.  These  factors  multiplied  by  the  vertical  insolation  provided  a 
good  measure  of  passive  solar  gain.  The  percentage  of  south— facing 
glazing  on  this  building  is  about  4-  the  south-facing  glazing  on  a typical 
non-solar  residence.  The  building  thus  has  a less  than  average  passive 
solar  contribution;  about  1^  of  the  TOTAL  LOAD. 

The  ELECTRICAL  DISSIPATION  (not  measured  hourly)  was  taken  as  0.75 
of  the  average  electrical  utility  use  of  the  building.  The  BOILER  HEAT 
was  calculated  from  a boiler  rating  multiplied  by  the  measured  on-time 
of  the  boilers.  This  value  corresponds  to  the  energy  value  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  entering  the  building  multiplied  by  a 0.7  conversion  efficiency 
factor. 

The  building  heat  loss  factor  was  calculated  and  a variable  in- 
filtration rate  added  to  account  for  daytime  use  and  ventilation.  The 
TOTAL  LOAD  each  hour  was  calculated  using  this  heat  load  factor  multip- 
lied by  the  measured  temperature  difference  between  the  inside  air  and 
the  ambient  air. 

The  constants  in  the  last  three  energy  quantities  are  subject  to 
some  uncertainty.  These  constants  were  refined,  based  on  the  hourly, 
daily  and  overall  heat  balance  relationships  for  the  system.  This 
iterative  process  practically  guarantees  that  large  errors  are  not 
present  in  the  results. 
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The  summary  building  energy  analysis  shows  that  this  building 
shows  little  energy  benefit,  and  perhaps  a deficit,  from  the  current 
active  solar  system.  Since  this  poor  performance  is  in  part  due  to 
faulty  system  operation  an  additional  performance  projection  is  pre- 
sented. 

3.2  Calculated  System  Performance 

This  analysis  assiimes  that  the  solar  system,  now  installed  on  the 
building,  is  somehow  adjusted  to  produce  optimum  performance.  This 
hourly  simulation  was  programmed  on  the  computer  using  actual  solar  and 
temperature  data  measured  on-site  during  the  monitoring  period.  The 
collectors  and  controls  were  assumed  to  be  operating  normally  and  prop- 
erly given  the  environmental  conditions.  The  ELECTRICAL  DISSIPATION, 
TOTAL  LOAD  and  PASSIVE  SOLAR  were  taken  as  the  same  as  the  real,  moni- 
tored system. 

The  simulated,  idealized  solar  system  delivered  43,000  MJ  of  solar 
heat  or  95^  of  the  TOTAL  LOAD.  The  parasitic  pump  energy  was  a nominal 
5^  of  the  heat  produced.  The  BOILER  HEAT  is  reduced  by  38,000  MJ  or 
about  10^  during  the  monitoring  period.  The  value  of  this  solar  heat 
would  be  about  $250  at  current  prices.  Note  that  if  this  solar  heat  was 
used  only  for  hot  water,  given  the  current  low  water  usage,  the  dollar 
value  of  the  solar  heat  would  be  much  less. 

4 SOLAR  DOMESTIC  HOT  WATER  SUBSYSTEM 

4.1  Graphs  of  Solar  Hot  Water  System 

Figure  8 shows  the  solar  domestic  hot  water  system  operation  during 
three  days  in  April.  The  graphs  show  solar  radiation,  solar  storage 
temperature,  auxiliary  gas  DHW  water  operation  and  service  water  inlet 
temperature.  When  no  water  is  used  at  the  load  (showers,  sinks,  etc.) 
there  is  no  cold  water  drawn  past  the  service  water  inlet  temperature 
probe.  This  probe,  with  no  flow,  reads  a temperature  that  is  about 
equal  to  the  storage  temperature.  This  operation  is  shown  on  day  4/4  in 
Figure  8.  This  day  is  a Sunday  and  the  school  is  closed  and  no  water 
is  being  used. 

Figure  8 for  4/5  and  4/6  show  the  effects  of  withdrawing  hot  water 
on  the  service  water  inlet  temperat\ire.  The  hourly  average  temperature 
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at  the  inlet  is  somewhere  between  the  ground  water  temperature,  about 
10°C,  and  the  preheat  tank  temperature  and  depends  on  water  used.  Since 
the  ground  water  passes  through  pipes  located  inside  the  building  it  is 
preheated  by  the  building  interior  air  to  a temperature  approaching 
about  20°C.  The  amount  of  building  preheat  also  depends  on  the  rate  at 
which  water  is  used.  The  more  water  used,  the  lower  the  hourly  average 
service  water  inlet  temperature. 

An  important  thermal  feature  of  the  DHV/  system  was  the  circulation 
loop.  Figure  3.  A circulation  pump  would  normally  run  between  6 AM 
and  4 PM.  This  ptimp  circulated  the  hot  water  through  the  service  loop 
so  that  hot  water  would  be  available,  with  no  delay,  at  service  points 
along  the  loop  (showers,  sinks,  wash  basins,  etc.). 

The  loop  was  quite  long  (over  lOOm)  and  necessarily  had  a loss  of 
heat  along  its  length.  Figure  8,  Note  2,  shows  that  the  gas  DHW  heaters 
came  on  for  about  30  minutes  each  morning  when  the  circulation  pump  first 
turned  on.  This  was  the  longest  period  of  operation  for  the  heaters  dur- 
ing the  entire  day.  This  heat  was  used  to  "warm  up’*  the  circulation  loop 
after  being  off  all  night.  Note  that  the  service  water  temperature  shows 
that  water  is  not  being  used;  all  the  heat  is  going  into  the  loop  to  get 
it  up  to  service  temperature. 

Figure  9 shows  data  which  implies  that  the  circulation  pump  ran 
continuously  for  the  three  days.  The  evidence  for  this  assumption  is 
(a)  the  gas  DHW  heater  ran  periodically  all  night  from  5/6  to  5/7  and  all 
day  on  5/8  and  (b)  the  service  water  temperature  shows  that  no  water  was 
used  during  these  periods.  (The  5/8  data  was  on  Sunday  euid  the  school 
was  empty) . 

No  explanation  is  available  as  to  why  the  circulation  pump  ran 
continuously  during  this  period.  The  data  did  allow  an  accurate  estim- 
ate of  the  stand-by  losses  of  the  circulation  loop.  Since  no  hot  water 
was  being  used  the  entire  output  of  the  gas  DHW  heater  was  going  into 
stand-by  losses  in  the  circulation  loop. 

The  stand-by  energy  losses  were  much  larger  than  the  energy  going 
into  the  load  in  this  system.  This  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  "on 
time"  of  the  gas  DHW  heater  in  Figure  The  "on  time"  during  two 
normal  school  days  when  hot  water  is  being  used  is  not  very  much  greater 
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than  the  ''on  time”  on  Sunday,  or  at  night,  when  no  hot  water  is  used. 

Figure  10  shows  three  days  in  April  when  hot  water  is  being  used. 
There  is  a small  solar  contribution  during  these  days.  During  the 
afternoon  of  the  sunny  day  on  4/2  the  auxiliary  heater  does  not  come 
on  as  in  the  previous  two  days.  This  suggests  a solar  contribution. 

The  inlet  temperatures  however  show  that  little  or  no  hot  water  was 
used  at  this  time.  Thus  the  solar  contribution  is  negligible. 

4.2  Solar  DHW  Siimmary 

Figure  11  summarizes  the  performance  of  the  Solar  Hot  Water  System. 
The  present  DHVJ  auxiliary  heating  system  consumed  about  9^  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  entering  the  building.  Most  of  this  heat  {^Ofo)  supplied  line 
losses  in  the  circulation  loop.  This  means  about  1^  of  the  natural 
gas  entering  the  building  supplies  usable  hot  water  at  the  faucet. 

The  net  useful  solar  gain  was  immeasurable.  The  net  solar  heat 
entering  the  preheat  tank  was  of  the  same  order  as  the  stand-by  losses 
of  the  tank.  The  circulation  pump  ran  continuously,  even  when  the 
solar  storage  was  cooler  than  the  DHW  preheat  tank;  a control  malfunc- 
tion. The  electric  energy  expended  to  run  this  pump  exceeded  the  solar 
heat  delivered.  Given  the  range  of  measurement  errors  the  solar  energy 
contribution  to  DHW  was  between  -2,200  and  +10,000  MG  during  the  moni- 
toring period. 

Translating  this  into  the  possible  effects  on  the  utility  bills 
during  the  4 month  monitoring  period  the  system  may  have  increased  the 
electric  bill  by  $20  or  reduced  the  natural  gas  bills  by  up  to  $50. 

This  effect  is  on  the  order  of  1^  of  the  total  utility  bill. 

If  the  solar  DHW  system  were  working  perfectly  the  reduction  in 
utility  bills  would  still  be  only  1 or  2^  given  the  low  usage  of  hot 
water.  This  is  because  solar  heated  water  is  only  transferred  to  the 
auxiliary  tank  when  water  is  used.  When  no  water  is  used,  all  auxiliary 
goes  into  supplying  standby  losses. 

The  data  indicates  that  very  little  hot  water  is  used  at  B.J.H.S.. 
(An  employee  said  the  boys  showers  were  seldom  used  because  the  shower 
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area  was  uncomfortably  cold  due  to  a problem  in  the  heating  system.) 

The  energy  use  of  the  DHW  system  is  dominated  by  the  losses  in  the  cir- 
culation loop.  These  factors  place  stringent  limits  on  the  possible 
solar  contribution  of  this  system. 

A Solar  DHW  system  for  a school  is  a questionable  design  concept. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a typical  solar  DHW  system  produces  about 
405^  of  its  annual  heat  output  during  June,  July  and  August.  Schools  are 
not  used  at  this  time.  Poor  load  matching  limits  the  performance  in 
this  application. 

5 CONCLUSIONS 

The  performance  summary  of  the  solar  system  is  shown  in  Figure  12. 
There  were  solar  gains  but  the  solar  system  also  caused  losses  approx- 
imately equal  to  the  gains. 

During  the  monitoring  period  the  solar  system  did  not  significantly 
alter  the  fossil  fuel  energy  use  of  the  Belgrade  J\anior  High  School 
building.  The  main  reason  for  the  poor  performance  was  the  faulty  oper- 
ation of  the  system  controls.  If  the  system  was  operating  perfectly  it 
would  provide  a contribution  approaching  9^  of  the  current  energy  use  of 
the  building. 

2 

This  system  is  relatively  small,  having  only  72.2  m of  aperature. 

2 

A residential  system  for  heating  water  would  typically  have  6ra  of 

collector  aperature  while  a residential  solan  space  heating  system  might 
2 

have  35  m of  collector  anea.  The  solar  system  on  this  building  is  thus 
about  the  size  of  2 normal  residential  space  heating  ^sterns  or  10  resi- 
dential hot  water  systems.  It  cannot  be  expected  to  provide  a very  large 
portion  of  the  energy  for  this  large  building  serving  several  hundred 
occupants. 

A properly  operating  system  of  this  size  would  produce,  during  the 
school  year,  around  $600  worth  of  energy  at  current  prices.  By  the  year 
2000  a properly  operating  system  of  this  size  would  have  saved  about 
$20,000,  assiiming  6^  annual  escalation  in  real  fuel  prices.  The  cost  of 
the  system  was  $103,610. 
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S - SOLAB 
T - TEMP 
in’  - DUCT  Tn-ip 


TPANSDUCEP  LOG 

Belgrade  Jtmior  High  School 


ST  - STATUS 
p - paiEP 


DISK  # 

KS  // 

PROBE  rf 

TYPE 

LOCATION  ARID  MOUNTH-'G 

1 

1 

1 

S 

Solar  radiation  at  midpoint  of  collectors 

2 

2 

1 

P(ST) 

Status  of  precirculator  pump 

3 

3 

2 

P(ST) 

Status  of  DHW  exchanger  pump 

4 

4 

ST 

Main  collector  valve  status  2 ~ open 

0 = closed 

6 

6 

ST 

Boiler  1 & 2 status  0 = off,  1=  one  on,  2 =»  both  on 

7 

7 

ST 

Boiler  3 status  1 = on,  0 «■  off 

8 

8 

ST 

Solax  = 1 

SOLAR/feoiLER  MODE  (Three  way  valve)  Boiler  = 0 

9 

9 

Calc 

COLLECTOR  HEAT  OUTPUT 

13 

10 

ST 

DHW  Heater  status  0 =3  off,  1 - one  on,  2»  both  on 

14 

11 

Calc 

SOLAR  HEAT  TO  DHW 

17 

12 

12 

T 

DHW  Preheat  to  solar  storage  exchanger 

18 

13 

13 

T 

DHW  Preheat  from  solar  storage  exchanger 

19 

14 

14 

T 

Service  water  temperature 

20 

15 

15 

T 

DHW  SOLAR  PREHEAT  TANK  OUT 

21 

16 

16 

T 

Fluid  temperature  from  solar  collectors 

22 

17 

17 

T 

Fluid  temoerature  to  solar  collectors 

23 

18 

18 

T 

Fluid  temperature  from  building  to  solar  storage 

24 

19 

19 

T 

Fluid  temperature  from  solar  storage  to  building 

25 

20 

20 

T 

Ambient  air  temperature 

26 

21 

21 

T 

SOLAR  STORAGE  TEMPERATURE 

29 

22 

22 

T 

Building  air  temperature 

30 

23 

23 

T 

Mechanical  room  air  temperature 
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Figure  1:  Schematic  of  B.J.H.S.  Solar  System  arrangement 
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Figure  2;  Belgrade  Junior  High  School  System 
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Figure  4:  System  response  to  faulty  collector  pump  control 
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Figure  5:  System  response  to  collector  pximp  running  at  ni^t  while  heat  is 
supplied  to  solsLT  storage  from  gas  Boilers* 
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Figure  6:  System  response  when  main  collector  pump  fails  to  operate  on  3 sxmny  days. 
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Figure  7;  System  response  with  tickler  pump  operating  properly,  mode  control  and 
main  collector  pump  not  operating  properly. 
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Figure  9s  Gas  DHW  heater  operates  regularly  to  supply  losses  in  circulation  loop 
Circulation  pump  on  all  night  and  weekend. 
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Figure  10:  Operation  with  low  storage  temperatiire 
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Figure  11:  Sununaiy  performance  of  Solar  Hot  Water  System  during  monitoring  period 
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Figure  12:  Energy  flow  siommary  for  B.J.H.S.  building 
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THERMAL  PERFORMANCE  OF  A 
PASSIVE  SOLAR  DOUBLE  ENVELOPE  HOME 


ABSTRACT 

This  paper  presents  thermal  performance  data  on  a double-shell  or  envel- 
ope passive  solar  residence.  The  space  between  the  inner  and  outer 

shell  was  instrumented  with  home-made  heated  anemometers  that  were  sens- 

-1 

itive  to  air  flows  in  the  0 to  O.5  m-sec  range.  A partitioned  heat 
balance  on  the  inner  amd  outer  shell  allowed  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
about  the  relative  thermal  contributions  of  the  sun  space,  the  air 
space  and  the  crawl  space. 

1.0  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  house  discussed  in  this  report  was  built  about  three  years  ago  by 
Stan  V'yatt  and  is  currently  owned  and  occupied  by  Jim  and  Barbara  Darcy. 
The  house  is  located  near  Bozeman,  Montana  at  an  altitude  of  about 
1,520  m.  There  are  typically  4»500  heating  degree  days  per  year  in 
this  region.  The  house  faces  30  degrees  west  of  south  and  has  no  sig- 
nificant shading. 

The  house  is  of  wood  frame  construction  and  the  overall  design  of  the 
house  closely  parallels  the  early  envelope  house  built  near  Lake  Tahoe 

and  described  by  Smith  and  Butler  in  Reference  (1).  A photograph  of 

the  house  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  This  house  was  carefully  built  and 
the  construction,  insulation  and  finish  details  are  excellent.  Aux- 
iliary heat  is  supplied  to  the  house  by  electric  baseboard  units  and 
a woodburning  stove. 

2.0  INSTRUMENTATION  AND  HARI>?ARE 

The  data  acquisition  system  used  for  the  performance  monitoring 
accepts  40  channels  of  analog  input  data.  Data  acquisition  and  stor- 
age is  controlled  by  a Radio  Shack  TRS-8O  microcomputer.  Several  of 
these  systems  have  been  used  over  the  past  three  years  to  monitor  15 

solar  heating  projects.  The  data  system  scans  up  to  40  channels,  per- 
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forms  a 12  tit  a/d  conversion,  and  processes  and  displays  the  data  once 
each  five  seconds.  The  data  is  averaged  over  hourly  periods  and  the 
averaged  values  are  stored  on  cassette  tape.  This  data  is  subsecruently 
transferred  to  a larger  microcomputer  to  produce  summary  reports.  The 
data  system  accepts  inputs  from  pyranometers  or  silicon  cell  radiometers, 
clamp-on  ammeters,  status  switches,  flow  meters  and  temperature  trans- 
ducers. Figure  2 shows  the  data  system  located  in  the  sunspace. 

3.0  HEATED  ANEMOMETERS 

Early  articles  on  the  envelope  design  asserted  that  the  purpose  of  the 
envelope  construction  was  to  allow  air  to  flow  by  natural  convection 
around  the  loop.  The  diagrams  in  Reference  (l)  indicated  that  during 
the  day  solar  heated  air  in  the  sunspace  would  flow  through  the  roof 
cavity,  down  the  back  wall  cavity,  through  the  crawl  space  where  heat 
was  stored  in  rocks,  and  then  return  to  the  sunspace.  The  literature 
asserted  that  during  the  night,  stored  solar  heat  was  liberated  from 
the  rocks  in  the  crawl  space.  Air  would  flow,  by  natural  convection, 
up  the  real  wall  cavity,  through  the  roof,  and  back  to  the  sunspace. 
Diagrams  depicting  these  natural  convection  loop  flows  have  been  re- 
produced many  times  in  popular  technical  articles.  Reference  (l) 
specifically  includes  a section  entitled,  "The  Positive  Theory  of  Nat- 
ural Physical  Behavior".  This  section  proposes  to  demonstrate  the 
physical  necessity  of  the  natural  convection  loop  flow  based  on  Aris- 
totle's Theory  of  Atoms  and  Newton's  Theory  of  Gravity. 

The  technical  literature  includes  a number  of  presentations  of  mon- 
itoring results  on  envelope  houses,  (2),  ( 3) i (4)*  Only  a few  ex- 
perimenters have  reported  data  on  air  flow  measurements  in  the  loop. 

This  lack  of  data  is  unfortunate  since  the  loop  flow  is  supposed  to  be 
the  basic  mechanism  of  this  design  and  is  the  reason  for  constructing 
the  loop  in  the  first  place.  The  practical  reason  that  this  flow  is 
seldom  measured  is  that  the  associated  instrumentation  for  measuring  low 
velocity  air  flows  is  relatively  expensive. 

To  measure  air  flow,  we  modified  three  of  our  normal  temperature  probes 
(Analog  Devices  AD590) • A metal  film  resistor  (0.12  W,  720  Jb)  was 
bonded  to  the  face  of  the  AD590  and  12  vdc  was  applied  to  the  resistor. 
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The  ecfuilihrium  temperature  of  this  device  in  zero  velocity  air  flow 
is  about  27°C  above  the  ambient  temperature.  As  the  air  velocity  in- 
creases, the  temperature  difference,  decreases  as  shown  in  Fig- 

ure 3»  The  equation 

V = 0.006  X (27.6  [1] 

closely  fits  the  experimental  data  from  Figure  3»  where  V is  air 
velocity  in  m-sec  ^ . 

To  use  this  device,  both  a heated  probe  and  an  \inheated  probe  are 
placed  in  the  region  where  air  flow  is  to  be  measui  ed.  The  data  system 
samples  the  temperature  of  the  heated  probe  and  the  unheated  probe, 
calculates  the  difference,  and  substitutes  that  value  into  Equation  [1]. 

Figure  4 illustrates  the  final  results  of  this  device.  Shown  on  the 

abscissa  are  the  reference  velocities  as  indicated  by  a Model  I65O 

hot-wire  anemometer  produced  by  Thermal  Systems,  Incorporated.  On 

the  ordinate  are  values  of  velocity  calculated  from  the  measured  ^T*s 

using  Equation  [I].  These  readings  axe  contained  within  an  error  band 

-I 

of  less  than  .05  m-sec 

Due  to  the  thermal  mass  of  the  resistor  and  temperature  transducer, 
several  minutes  are  required  for  the  device  to  come  to  thermal  equil- 
ibrivim  when  the  air  velocity  is  on  the  order  of  0.1  to  O.5  m-sec  \ 

This  response  is  adequate  for  measuring  hourly  average  flows.  Each 
transducer  pair  was  individually  calibrated  for  a range  of  stagnation 
temperatures  of  I5  to  30°C.  An  expression  in  the  form  of  Equation  [1] 
fits  the  data  over  this  range  of  stagnation  temperatures  to  within 
.05  m-sec  \ 

4.0  INSTRUMENTATION  LAYOUT 

A schematic  of  the  instr\imentation  layout  is  shown  in  Figure  5*  Silicon 
cell  solar  radiometers  were  situated  inside  the  glass  on  both  the  vert- 
ical and  sloping  sections  of  the  sxmspace.  These  radiometers  were  cal- 
ibrated in  place  to  agree  with  a recently  calibrated  Epply  PSP  pyranometer. 
Shaded  temperature  probes  were  mounted  in  the  lower  and  upper  siinspace 
and  in  the  roof  cavity  as  shown  in  Figure  5*  Three  pairs  of  heated 
anemometer  probes  were  located  at  the  midpoint  of  the  channel  in  the 
north  wall.  These  probes  were  distributed  at  three  stations  across  the 
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north  wall  and  located  at  a height  of  2.5  m above  the  crawl  space. 

An  air  temperature  probe  was  located  at  the  midpoint  of  the  crawl  space 
and  a second  probe  was  buried  to  a depth  of  10  cm  in  the  rock  storage 
floor  of  the  crawl  space.  Ambient  air  temperature  was  sampled  in  a 
shaded  location  on  the  north  side  of  the  building.  The  clamp-on 
ammeters  measured  the  total  electrical  current  entering  the  house.  A 
third  clamp-on  ammeter  measured  electric  current  through  the  domestic 
hot  water  heater  located  in  the  crawl  space.  These  ammeters  were 
calibrated  on-site  against  the  utility  kWh  meter. 

The  interior  house  air  temperature  was  sampled  at  three  locations,  as 
indicated  on  the  diagram.  An  additional  temperature  probe  was  mounted 
to  an  aluminum  bracket  which  was  attached  to  the  wood  stove  in  order 
to  estimate  the  contribution  of  this  device, 

5.0  HEAT  BALANCE 

Separate  heat  balances  were  performed  for  the  inner  space  and  the 
loop  space.  The  heat  losses  from  each  of  the  spaces  v;ere  divided  into 
elements  consisting  of  the  south  wall,  the  roof,  the  north  wall,  the 
floor  and  the  side  walls.  The  heat  conducted  through  each  of  these 
elements  was  assumed  equal  to  a calculated  value  multiplied  by  the 
measured  hourly  average  temperature  difference  across  the  element. 

The  south  facing  glazed  elements  in  the  outer  shell  were  assiuned  to 
contribute  a solar  gain  equal  to  the  measured  solar  radiation  multip- 
lied by  the  appropriate  glazed  area.  The  solar  gain  through  the 
windows  in  the  south  facing  wall  of  the  inner  house  was  calculated  by 
multiplying  the  measured  vertical  solar  radiation  into  the  s\xnspace  by 
two  factors  to  account  for  transmission  loss  and  shading. 

The  heat  added  to  the  inner  house  due  to  electrical  dissipation  \ia.s 
taken  as  the  measured  total  electrical  input  to  the  house  reduced  by 
0.6  of  the  electrical  energy  going  to  the  domestic  hot  water  heater. 

The  heat  from  the  wood  stove  was  estimated  by  multiplying  the  temp- 
erature of  the  stove  minus  a remote  house  air  temperature  by  a suit- 
able constant.  This  constant  was  determined  by  trial  and  error  in 
order  to  achieve  a heat  balance.  The  stove  drew  combustion  and  cir- 
culation air  from  the  crawl  space.  The  infiltration  losses  of  the 
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inner  and  outer  shell  were  increased  when  the  stove  was  used. 

The  outer  shell  was  assumed  to  have  electric  gains  equal  to  the  stand- 
by losses  of  the  domestic  hot  water  heater  plus  300  VI  to  account  for 
the  dissipation  from  two  freezers  located  in  the  svmspace.  A heat 
storage  term  based  on  hourly  air  temperature  changes  was  included  in 
both  the  interior  and  the  shell  heat  balance  equations.  The  equation 
for  the  heat  balance  of  the  inner  shell  is: 

*^electric  + '^wood  + ^"solar  -►  '^stor  = '^loss\  [2] 

The  heat  balance  equation  for  the  outer  shell  is: 

^solar  + *^electric  - ^loss^  + ^stor  = *^loss^,  [3] 

In  these  equations,  ^loss  is  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  U x ^T  for 
each  element  enclosing  the  space.  Note  that  the  heat  losses  from  the 
inner  space  (except  the  side  wall  losses  axe  heat  gains  into  the  shell, 
*^'loss^  in  Equation  [3]»  These  heat  balances  were  calculated  on  an 
hourly  basis,  a daily  average  basis,  and  a monthly  average  basis. 

The  total  electrical  power  entering  the  house  as  measured  by  the 
amp-clamp  was  compared  to  the  utility  bills  for  the  month  of  January 
and  the  results  agreed  to  within  2^,  During  the  test  period,  there 
were  several  intervals  of  one  to  three  days  when  little  solar  energy 
and  little  or  no  wood  energy  entered  the  building  so  that  the  house 
was  heated  primarily  by  electricity.  These  test  periods  can  be  viewed 
as  coheating  periods  for  which  the  energy  input  to  the  house  is  well 
known.  The  calculated  heat  loss  coefficients  and  average  infiltration 
rates  for  the  house  were  adjusted  to  effect  accurate  hourly  and  daily 
heat  balances  during  the  coheating  periods.  Segments  of  data  when  the 
wood  stove  was  the  primary  source  of  heat  were  then  inspected.  An 
empirical  equation  for  wood  stove  heat  was  derived  which  produced  sat- 
isfactory hourly  and  daily  heat  balances.  The  effective  thermal  stor- 
age masses  in  the  interior  and  exterior  shell  were  adjusted  to  smooth 
the  hourly  heat  balances.  The  final  value  of  storage  mass  selected  was 
3.5  per  degree  Celsius  air  temperature  change. 

The  iterations  on  the  hourly,  daily  and  monthly  heat  balance  equations 
were  repeated  until  there  was  less  than  10^  average  error  in  the  heat 
balances.  The  data  was  then  summarized  over  the  entire  monitoring 
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period.  Figure  6 shows  the  results  of  the  total  energy  flow  through 
each  '•element”  of  the  structure  for  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
The  solar,  electric  and  wood  inputs  into  the  inner  and  outer  shell  are 
depicted  as  large  arrows.  The  conductive  and  infiltration  losses  are 
depicted  by  small  arrows  located  near  their  respective  elements. 

Looking  first  at  the  inner  shell,  the  largest  heat  losses  are  through 
(a)  the  floor,  (b)  the  side  walls  and  (c)  the  wall  separating  the  inner 
house  from  the  sun  space.  The  loss  in  the  floor  is  large  because  it 
is  not  insulated.  The  original  design  premise  supposed  that  heat 
would  be  transferred  from  the  crawl  space  into  the  house.  This  is 
clearly  not  the  case.  The  sidewall  losses  are  great  because  of  the 
large  ^T  existing  across  these  vjalls.  The  loss  from  the  inner  house 
to  the  sunspace  is  large  because  this  wall  contains  a relatively  large 
area  of  glass. 

Looking  next  at  the  outer  shell,  the  largest  heat  losses  are  through 
the  sunspace.  The  conductive  loss  of  3f238  W'Jh  is  actually  greater 
than  the  solar  gain  of  3,164  kilh.  The  infiltration  losses  also  appear 
quite  large.  The  infiltration  losses  v/ere  not  measured  directly  but 
were  based  on  a constant  0.5  air  changes  per  hour  in  the  shell.  This 
value  was  assumed  to  be  accurate  because  of  satisfactory  heat  balances 
on  a majority  of  the  days.  We  did  notice  an  increase  in  heat  loss  on 
windy  days  which  would  be  explained  by  an  increased  infiltration. 

Losses  through  the  roof  and  north  wall  are  small. 

Figure  7 shows  a summajy  of  the  average  temperatures  during  January 
and  February.  The  average  daily  maximxim  and  minimum  temperatures  are 
also  shoxirn  for  the  sunspace  and  the  interior  house,  since  these  values 
help  establish  the  relative  success  of  a passive  solar  design.  The 
sunspace  shows  large  temperature  swings  as  the  space  responds  to  large 
solar  gains  during  the  day  and  large  losses  through  the  uninsulated 
glass  at  ni^t.  The  temperature  s^^/ings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
house  average  4»8°C.  This  room  is  used  as  a master  bedroom  and  has 
its  own  thermostatically  controlled  electric  baseboard  heaters.  The 
temperature  swings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  are  considerably 
larger  (10.8°C).  The  wood  stove  is  located  in  this  portion  of  the 
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house  and  there  is  a large  area  of  glass  in  the  wall  dividing  this  room 
from  the  sunspace.  VJhen  the  occupants  are  not  at  home,  they  allow  this 
Fpace  to  cool  off  and  v/hen  they  come  home  they  often  build  a fire  in  the 
wood  stove,  which  produces  relatively  high  temperatures.  The  temper- 
ature swings  measured  in  this  space,  therefore,  reflect  the  habits  of 
the  occupants  and  the  use  of  wood  heat,  as  well  as  the  strong  coupling 
to  the  sunspace. 

The  average  temperature  indicated  by  the  probe  buried  10  cm  beneath  the 
rocks  in  the  cravil  space  was  11.0^0  while  the  probe  in  the  crawl  space 
air  averaged  10.8°C.  This  average  temperature  difference  is  slightly 
greater  than  the  calibration  accuracy  of  the  probe,  which  is  typically 
0.1°C.  This  data  could  suggest  either  heat  transferred  up  from  the 
earth  into  the  crawl  space  and/or  heat  radiated  from  the  warm  floor  to 
the  rocks.  At  this  point  there  is  inadequate  data  to  draw  conclusions. 
The  amount  of  heat  exchanged  is  small  and  is  consequently  of  little 
importance  to  the  performance  of  the  house.  The  average  temperature 
swing  of  the  probe  buried  in  the  rocks  in  the  crawl  space  was  0.7°C. 
From  these  data  we  can  conclude  that  the  rocks  are  not  an  important 
heat  storage  element  in  this  system. 

6.0  AIR  FLOJ  MEASUKEMENTS 

During  the  two  month  monitoring  period,  there  was  no  indication  of 
air  flow  in  the  back  wall  greater  than  the  resolution  and  accuracy  of 
the  measuring  system.  The  anemometers  registered  a very  small  but 
measurable  flow  on  days  when  the  wind  was  blowing  and  on  a few  nights 
when  the  ambient  temperature  dropped  to  -20  to  -30°C.  On  windy  days, 
these  readings  were  apparently  due  to  increased  infiltration  and 
drafts  driven  by  the  wind.  On  extremely  cold  nights,  a small  "apparent 
flow"  was  judged  to  be  due  to  radiation  from  the  heated  probe  to  the 
walls. 

Any  air  flow  in  the  loop  would  have  to  be  driven  by  a thermal  grad- 
ient existing  between  the  air  in  the  sunspace  and  the  air  in  the  north 
wall.  Figure  7 shows  that  for  the  two-month  period,  the  average  temp- 
erature gradient  between  the  lower  sunspace  and  the  north  wall  was 
less  than  1°C.  Hourly  data  also  showed  only  small  gradients  here. 
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The  driving  force  for  flow  appears  small.  This  evidence  agrees  with 
the  anemometer  measurements. 

Don  Aitken  has  suggested  that  sometimes  the  air  is  not  "smart”  enough 
to  follow  the  arrows  drawn  by  architects  or  solar  entrepreneurs.  It 
appears  what  we  have  here  is  a case  of  dumb  air.  This  shortcoming 
may  be  due  to  the  effect  of  altitude  or  perhaps  the  lack  of  air 
pollution. 

7.0  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  LOOP 

The  roof  and  rear  walls  of  both  the  inner  and  outer  shell  contain 
equal  amounts  of  insulation.  If  the  "loop"  or  air  space  had  been 
closed  off  from  the  sunspace  and  the  crawl  space  (or  eliminated  entirely), 
the  average  temperature  at  this  mid-point  would  have  been  about  half-way 
between  the  interior  air  and  exterior  air  temperatures,  or  8 to  3%  , 
during  the  monitoring  period.  The  average  temperatures  measured  in  the 
air  space  vrere  12.5°C  in  the  north  wall  and  15.5°C  in  the  roof  cavity. 

This  data  implies  that  the  inner  shell  losses  through  the  roof  and 
north  wall  were  less  than  the  hypothetical  "no  space"  wall  and  that 
the  corresponding  outer  shell  losses  were  greater  than  the  "no  space" 
wall.  The  data  also  raises  the  following  questions;  VJhy  is  this  air 
space  warmer?  VJhere  does  the  heat  come  from?  Does  this  heat  come 
from  the  sun? 

Figure  6 shows  that  the  conduction  and  infiltration  losses  of  the  sun- 
space  exceed  the  solar  gain.  Thus  the  shell  does  not,  on  the  average, 
receive  a net  solar  gain.  The  heat  conducted  up  from  the  earth  into 
the  crawl  space  was  estimated  at  284  MJ.  Even  if  this  crude  estimate 
is  doubled,  its  magnitude  is  still  small  compared  to  most  of  the  re- 
maining energy  fluxes  in  the  system.  Thus,  the  air  in  the  shell  is 
not  primarily  heated  by  contact  with  the  earth. 

Figure  6 shows  that  losses  from  the  inner  shell  through  the  uninsulated 
floor  are  1,426  MJ.  The  losses  through  the  south  wall  of  the  inner 
shell  total  6^5  MJ,  primarily  due  to  the  large  areas  of  glass.  Vie  con- 
clude that  the  heat  losses  through  the  floor  and  south  wall  of  the 
inner  shell  are  the  primary  sources  for  heating  the  air  in  the  loop  to 
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a temperature  above  the  ’'no  space”  condition. 

8.0  INSOLATION  COMPARISON 

During  the  period  from  January  6 to  March  3,  the  daily  average  trans- 

-2 

mitted  insolation  at  the  envelope  house  site  was  2.19  ki'Jh-m  on  the 
vertical  plane  and  1.89  kl-Jh-m  ^ on  the  59°  tilted  plane,  Figure  7*  I 
initially  thought  there  must  he  an  error  in  the  results,  hut  a cali- 
bration check  of  the  transducers  showed  them  to  be  accurate.  We  had 
collected  comparative  data  in  Bozeman  for  60°  and  90°  insolation  dur- 
ing the  previous  winter  for  two  south-facing  transducers.  This  data 
showed  the  average  90°  insolation  to  be  about  0.88  times  the  60°  insol- 
ation. 

There  are  three  points  which  help  to  explain  this  data;  (a)  The  house 
is  oriented  30°  west  of  true  south  so  the  relative  azimuth  angle  of  the 
glazing  becomes  zero  at  about  2:30  p.m.  in  January.  At  this  hour,  the 
angle  of  incidence  for  both  glazings  is  nearly  the  same  (13  to  17°)  • 

For  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ver- 
tical glazing  is  less  than  the  slanted  glazing,  (b)  The  groiind  in  front 
of  the  glazing  slopes  down  at  about  ^ -to  10°  and  was  always  snow  covered 
during  the  monitoring  period.  These  conditions  would  produce  a large 
reflected  radiation  component  (estimated  to  be  up  to  25^  of  the  total 
insolation  transmitted  througji  the  vertical  glazing),  (c)  The  slant 
glazing  is  occasionally  covered  with  snow  for  part  or  all  of  the  day. 

The  vertical  glazing  is  almost  never  snow  covered. 

9.0  CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  The  anemometers  measured  no  air  flow  in  the  loop  greater  than  0.05 
m-sec  (their  limit  of  resolution), 

(2)  Heat  losses  from  the  sunspace  were  greater  than  the  solar  gains 
during  the  monitoring  period,  January  and  February. 

( 3)  The  air  space  in  the  roof  and  north  wall  was  warmer  than  a hypo- 
thetical ”no  space”  roof  or  wall.  This  feature  was  not  a net  benefit 
since  this  heat  came  primarily  from  losses  through  the  floor  and  south 
wall  of  the  inner  house, 

(4)  The  crawl  space  contributed  a small  apparent  heat  flux  from  the  earth. 
The  crawl  space  was  not  an  important  thermal  storage  element. 
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( 5)  Temperatures  in  the  sunspace  were  alwa^/s  above  freezing,  making 
this  area  suitable  for  growing  plants.  The  attached  sunspace  pro- 
vides spectacular  views  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  a visually  attractive 
feature.  The  sunspace  would  certainly  provide  a net  solar  gain  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  fall  when  ambient  temperatures  and  insolation  are 
greater. 
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Figure  1:  The  Darcy/i'.'yatt  envelope  house  Figure  2:  Data  acquisition  system  in  sunspace 
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Figure  3.  Cooling  characteristic  of  heated  prohe. 
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Figure  4*  Overall  performance  of  anemometers 
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Figure  5*  Instrumentation  layout. 
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Figure  7»  Daily  average  temperatures, 
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CLASS  C SURVEY  PROJECTS 


1 .0  Introduction 

Six  solar  systems  were  surveyed  using  Class  C methods  and  estimates 
made  of  their  thermal  performance.  The  input  data  for  the  performance 
was  primarily  collected  during  an  on-site  visit  and  consisted  of  the 
following  items: 

(a)  Utility  hill  records  for  natural  gas  and  electricity 

(b)  Other  auxiliary  fuel  records  and  estimates 

( c)  Solar  system  description,  size,  principals  of  operation 

(d)  Owners  data,  comments,  etc. 

( e)  Data  for  load  calculations 

The  on-site  data  was  supplemented  with  monthly,  yearly  and  average  envi- 
ronmental values  for 

(a)  Solar  radiation  near  site  (INR&C,  SIMM  program) 

(b)  Temperatures  and  degree-days  (National  Weather  Service) 

The  data  was  analyzed  to  estimate  how  much  solar  energy  each  system  would 
deliver  on  an  annual  basis.  The  error  bands  on  these  results  are  large 
due  to  the  fragmentaiy  nature  of  the  input  data.  Past  work  for  INR&C  in 
which  solar  systems  were  carefully  and  thoroughly  instrumented  has  shown 
a variety  of  performance  anomalies.  Eveiy  active-air  solar  system  moni- 
tored had  serious  leaks  and  unexpected  modes  of  behavior.  There  are  sever- 
al docxunented  examples  in  these  reports  where  the  system  would  effectively 
pump  hot  air  out  of  the  structure.  The  results  of  this  Class  C performance 
survey  have  suggested  that  some  of  the  systems  surveyed  have  some  opera- 
tional problems.  The  mechanism  and  nature  of  these  problems  could  only 
be  established  with  more  data. 

2.0  Analysis  Method 

The  first  step  in  the  analysis  was  to  define  the  load  supplied  by  the 
auxiliary  energy  system  and  the  solar  system.  For  solax  space  heating 
projects  the  heated  envelope  was  measured  and  insulation  levels  documented 
during  the  on-site  visit.  An  ASHRAE  heat  load  calculation  was  performed 
and  combined  with  annual  degree-day  data  to  predict  TOTAL  HEAT  LOAD. 

The  fossil  (utility  bills)  and  solid  fuel  records  were  processed  and 
summarized  to  estimate  net  AUXILIARY  HEAT  INPUT,  Typical  conversion 
efficiencies  were  assigned  to  the  individual  energy  conversion  devices. 
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The  theoretical  thermal  performance  of  each  solar  system  was  calcu- 
lated using  standard  f-chart  design  methods  for  the  average  environmental 
conditions.  The  manufacturers  collector  efficiency  curve  was  used  when 
available.  Site-built  collectors  were  classified  and  proto  typical  effi- 
ciency curves  for  that  design  were  input  to  f-chart.  This  calculation 
produced  an  estimate  of  SOLAR  HEAT  INPUT  for  the  system,  assuming  the 
system  was  performing  perfectly. 

The  law  of  conservation  of  energy  demands  that  the  inputs  must  equal 
the  outputs.  Formulated  in  terms  of  the  energy  quantities  defined  for 
these  systems  the  energy  balance  equation  is 

SOLAR  HEAT  INPUT  + AUXILIARY  HEAT  INPUT  = TOTAL  HEAT  LOAD 

This  equation  formed  a test  which  was  used  to  identify  errors  and 
make  refined  estimates  of  the  energy  components.  Since  no  component  was 
independently  measured  to  high  accuracy  the  results  are  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  unknown  errors.  The  results  for  each  project  were  reviewed  using 
all  the  data  that  was  available  and  we  think  they  represent  "reasonable 
estimates"  or  a "best  effort"  given  the  limited  data. 

3.0  Presentation 

Each  of  the  Class  C monitoring  projects  is  described  with  solar 
system  schematics  and  photographs.  The  heat  load  calculations  are  pre- 
sented and  a narrative  description  of  the  project  and  interpretation  is 
included. 

An  average  ANNUAL  SUMMARY  table  for  each  project  illustrates  our  best 
estimate  of  the  average  energy  load,  solar  energy  and  auxiliary  energy 
contributions,  A solar  fraction  is  presented  for  each  project  which  is 
defined  as: 

SOLAR  FRACTION  = SOLAR  ENERGY /TOTAL  HEAT  LOAD 

4.0  A cknow  1 e dgemen  t s 

The  cooperation  of  the  owners  of  all  the  solar  projects  is  grate- 
fully acknowledged.  They  shared  their  time,  opinions  and  data  which  en- 
abled us  to  do  this  work.  They  have  clearly  invested  large  amounts  of 
work,  money,  thought  and  enthusiasm  in  their  projects.  Their  tenacity  in 
pursuing  novel  and  individualistic  solar  designs  is  admirable, 

Jim  Baerg  is  acknowledged  for  collecting  the  site  data,  writing  the 
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narrative  descriptions  and  contributing  to  the  interpretation  of  the  data. 
His  long  experience  with  owner  built  solar  energy  systems  and  his  thought- 
ful intuition  was  very  valuable  in  accessing  the  performance  of  these  pro- 
jects. 
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HORIZON  LODGE  SYSTEM 


The  Horizon  Lodge,  a 84  unit  Retirement  Complex,  in  Conrad,  MT., 
has  a large  solar  domestic  hot  water  heating  system.  This  system  con- 
sists  of  4 rackB(  1,000  ft  ) of  S\inworks  collectors  mounted  on  the  build- 
ing roof,  two  800  gallon  storage  tanks,  shell  and  tube  heat  exchanger, 
plumbing  lines,  and  controlls  mounted  in  a converted  utility  room  on  the 
main  floor.  The  system  was  professionally  installed  and  used  off  the 
shelf  components.  Engineering  was  by  Drapes  Engineering  of  Great  Falls,  MT, 

Of  all  the  solar  systems  investigated,  this  system  has  fewer  obvious 
problems.  One  problem  area  is  heat  loss  from  the  uninsulated  pipes,  within 
the  building.  The  exterior  piping  on  the  roof  is  insulated  but  the  foam 
insulation  is  deteriorating,  has  gaps  around  the  fittings  and  does  not 
cover  the  niunerous  valves. 

A water  meter  measured  the  hot  water  used  and  another  meter  measured 
the  MCF  of  natural  gas  consiimed  by  the  aiixiliary  water  heater.  A short- 
term performance  test  by  Drapes  Engineering  in  August  1979  showed  a solar 
contribution  of  39^  and  a boiler  efficiency  of  69^. 

We  conducted  a similar  analysis  spanning  a time  period  of  1332  days 
between  8/3l/79  and  4/28/83.  Over  this  period  1,650  x lO^tu  of  natural 
gas  heat  was  used  and  1,830  x 10^  tu  of  energy  was  required  to  heat  the 
water.  Simple  subtraction  implies  that  174  x lO^tu  of  solar  energy  was 
used.  The  expected  solar  contribution  calculated  using  f-chart  is  I66  x 
lO^tu/year  or  6O5  x lO^tu  over  the  1,332  day  sample  period.  This  data 
implies  that  the  solar  system  is  less  than  1/3  as  efficient  as  it  should  be. 

The  system  includes  a circulation  loop  to  insure  that  hot  water  is 
readily  available  at  the  point  of  use.  This  is  normal  design  procedure 
in  large  buildings.  An  approximate  analysis  shows  that  the  heat  losses 
from  this  circulation  loop  could  be  on  the  order  of  400  x lO^Btu  over 
the  sample  period.  If  this  loss  is  added  to  the  load  the  implied  solar 
energy  is  much  closer  to  the  f-chart  prediction. 

Observations  of  the  storage  tank  temperature  show  a typical  peak  of 
125^F.  The  collector  array  should  provide  a 52°F  temperatxire  rise  on  an 
average  sunny  day  if  no  water  was  used.  These  observations  thus  seem 
reasonable  for  a working  solar  system.  The  hot  water  is  primarily  used 
in  the  morning  which  would  tend  to  reduce  the  overall  efficiency  of  the 
solar  system. 
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Horizon  Lodge  System 
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An  accurate  and  final  assessment  of  the  solar  system  is  not  possible 
due  to  incomplete  data.  The  data  available  imply  a year  roxind  solar  con- 
tribution of  at  least  10^>.  The  calculated  annual  contribution  to  the  hot 
water  load  is  38^.  The  actual  load  will  exceed  this  hot  water  load  by 
the  amount  of  the  losses  which  are  presently  mknown. 

Improving  system  efficiency  necessitates  a thorough  monitoring. 

Major  Caldwell,  the  building  administrator  also  recommends  separating 
the  apartment  hot  water  which  needs  only  120°P  water  from  the  cafeteria 
which  needs  140°F  to  180°F  water.  The  cafeteria  would  need  a separate 
heater  to  raise  the  water  to  use  temperature.  This  should  lower  energy- 
consumption  therby  raising  the  annual  solar  fraction. 
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JOHN  ALLENMEIER  SYSTEM 

John  Allenmeier  constructed  a air  collector  system  for  space  heating 

2 

using  a renewable  energy  grant  fund.  This  system  consists  of  360ft  of 
single  glazed  collector  mounted  on  a sloped  surface  which  is  the  south 
wall  of  his  garage.  A 4’  x 4'  x 30’  rock  storage  bin  is  located  under  the 
floor  of  his  garage  and  tvjo,  18"  by  22'  long  culverts  duct  air  under- 
groxind  to  the  finished  basement  of  his  house. 

The  collector  absorber  uses  black  metal  shavings  which  came  from  a 
manufacturing  facility  in  Havre.  Chicken  wire  holds  the  shavings  in  place. 
The  glazing  cover  is  1 layer  of  PRP,  The  backing  of  the  collector  is  a 
layer  of  fiberboard  sheathing  and  2”  of  I50  cyanuriate  (thermal)  which 
has  numerous  gaps.  The  ducting  is  neither  insulated  nor  duct  taped.  The 
culvert  is  insulated  with  2”  of  polystrene. 

Hot  air  is  either  directed  to  the  house  via  the  culverts  or  dumped  in 
the  top  of  the  rock  bin.  This  bin  has  2"  of  polystyrene  insulation  on  the 
sides,  none  on  the  top  (hottest  area)  or  bottom.  The  garage,  although  well 
insulated,  is  ixnheated  and  has  a leaky  I6'  garage  door  on  the  windy  west 
side,  A lot  of  heat  is  probably  lost  through  air  leaks  in  the  ducting 
and  via  conduction  through  the  4"  slab  on  top  of  storage.  Mr.  Allenmeier 
experiences  a maximum  of  2 hours  of  useful  heat  from  the  storage  system, 

V/ithin  the  house,  the  inlet  and  outlet  are  side  by  side  which  prob- 
ably results  in  short  circuiting  of  distribution,  sending  warmer  air  back 
to  the  collectors. 

There  is  a 3/4  — 1"  air  space  between  the  metal  shavings  and  the 
glazing.  Probably  much  of  the  air  passes  on  top  of  the  shavings  rather 
than  through  them.  A second  layer  of  glazing  should  improve  performance 
substantially. 

No  data  was  available  on  the  solar  system  itself.  Since  the  house  is 
electrically  heated  the  auxiliary  energy  use  is  well  measured.  When  this 
is  compared  to  the  calculated  heat  load  a negligible  contribution  remains. 
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Solar  Colleclior 


Collector  next  to  house 


John  Allenmeier  System 
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JOHN  ALMMEIER  SYSTEM 


ANNUAL  SUMMARY 


TOTAL  HEAT  LOAD 
ELECTRICAL  HEAT 
SOLAR  HEAT 


110  X 10  Btu 
108  X loStu 

8 X 10^tu 
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JAMES  COONS  SYSTEM 
2 

James  Coons  has  a 600ft  hydronic  solar  system  on  his  house  - the 
main  rack  of  collectors  are  flush  mounted  on  the  roof/wall  of  the  living 
area  with  a smaller  bank  on  the  roof.  Two  1,000  gallon  storage  tainks  in 
the  basement  have  fin-tube  heat  exchangers  which  transfer  heat  out  of  the 
collector/glycol  loop  into  storage.  Collection  into  and  distribution  out 
of  the  tanks  is  S2parately  controlled  in  an  attempt  to  maintain  high  temp- 
eratures to  drive  a water-to-air  heat  exchanger  for  heat  distribution  to 
the  house.  A 25  gallon  tank  inside  one  of  the  1,000  gallon  storage  tanks 
is  used  for  DHW  preheat. 

Backup  heat  is  via  a Carrier  air-to-air  heat  pump  which  uses  outside 
air.  Although  the  off  the  shelf  componets  were  professionally  installed, 
Mr.  Coons  spent  considerable  time  working  on  this  system  including  the 
control  of  distribution  systems.  Insulation  of  the  pipes  and  tanks  are 
moderately  well  done. 

Mr,  Coons  has  maintained  twice  daily  records  of  weather  and  tank 
temperatures.  While  simple  calculations  would  predict  60°F  temperature 
rise  within  one  1,000  gallon  tank  on  a mild  sunny  day,  the  usual  perfor- 
mance is  often  much  less  than  20°F.  Sometimes  no  temperature  increase  is 
noted,  insufficient  heat  exchanger  sizing  is  one  possible  explanation.  It 
is  also  possible  that  the  upper  bank  of  collectors  is  not  receiving  cir- 
culating fluid.  Out  gassing  against  the  cover  plates  on  this  bsink  due  to 
stagnation  temperatures  does  reduce  sunlight  onto  the  absorber.  It  is  also 
noted  that  one  collector  on  the  main  bank  has  a shattered  inner  glazing 
(tempered  low  iron  glass).  In  the  winter  a pine  tree  @24°  west  of  south 
shades  the  lower  bank  for  1-2  hours  daily.  Collector  orientation  is  17° 
west  of  south. 

Because  the  solar  system  does  not  achieve  usable  temperatures  during 
the  winter  (except  for  some  DHW  preheat),  and  because  the  COP  for  the  air- 
to-air  heat  pump  is  at  its  lowest  in  the  winter,  Mr.  Coons  experiences  to 
sharp  a rise  in  utility  cost  in  these  months.  Since  the  tank  only  reaches 
maix  temperature  of  140°P  in  the  swing  months,  the  solar  system  contribution 
is  probably  less  than  the  design  goal  of  6l  x 10  Btu/year, 
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Roof  mounted  collectors 


JAMlii)  COONS  SYSTEM 
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SOLAH  COLLECIOHS 


ANNUAL 

SUMMARY 

TOTAL  HEAT  LOAD 

172  X 

lo'^Btu 

ELECTRIC  HEAT 

111  X 

10^tu 

HEAT  PUMP  ADD 

24  X 

10^  tu 

SOLAR  HEAT 

37  X 

lO^Btu 

SOLAR  FRACTION 

22^0 
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CLARK  MacDONALD  SYSTEM 
2 

This  solar  system  consists  of  200ft  hydronic  solar  collectors 
manufactured  by  Dick  Dill  of  Stevensville,  MT,  The  glycol  circulation 
fluid  delivers  heat  to  storage  via  a heat  exchanger  in  a well  insulated 
1,000  gallon  tank  also  manufactured  by  Dill.  A Ak  "ton  water  to  air  heat 
pump  was  installed  between  the  existing  gas  furnace  and  a new,  water-to- 
air  heat  exchanger.  The  existing  duct  work  supplies  heat  to  the  house. 

A 30  gallon  tank  submerged  in  the  heat  storage  tank  is  used  for  preheat- 
ing domestic  hot  water. 

A lack  of  pipe  insulation  coupled  with  the  low  specific  heat  of  glycol 
and  heat  exchanger  inefficiencies  would  lower  overall  efficiency.  Between 
March  1 and  April  9i  1980  recorded  data  showed  a daily  10-14^F  temperature 
rise  in  storage.  Calculations  show  a temperature  rise  of  15-20°  is  expected 
during  this  period. 

Mr.  MacDonald  replaced  the  malfunctioning  solar  thermostat  with  a 
timer  which  he  adjusts  seasonally  for  length  of  day.  This  change  would 
greatly  diminish  the  seasonal  contribution  of  the  solar  system. 

In  the  fall  of  1980»  a rebuilt  wood  fired  boiler  was  set  up  behind  the 
house  to  assist  the  collectors.  Chunks  of  railroad  ties  are  burnt  to  heat 
the  solar  storage  tank.  There  is  no  record  of  the  amount  of  wood  burned. 
Although  this  boiler  is  old  and  unsophisticated,  it  provides  a large  share 
of  the  house  heat.  The  water  to  air  heat  pump  failed  after  the  second  sea- 
son. Mr.  MacDonald  has  been  unable  to  get  the  contractor  to  fix  it.  With- 
out the  heat  pump,  storage  temperatures  must  be  maintained  at  110°F'  to  use 

the  water  to  air  heat  exchanger  for  distribution. 

2 

Clark  MacDonald  subsecpiently  added  232ft  of  home-built,  air  collectors 
to  the  south  wall  of  his  house.  They  are  constructed  of  2 layers  of  PRP  with 
an  absorber/baffle  plate  and  insulation  behind  the  glazing.  A fan  circulates 
hot  air  through  the  basement  which  is  open  to  the  main  floor  via  the  stair 
well.  The  occupant  felt  that  this  system  worked  cfuite  well,  effectively  heat- 
ing the  house.  The  air  collector  system  is  removed  during  the  summer  so  the 
flower  bed  underneath  can  be  used. 

Recommended  system  improvements  include:  Differential  themostat  replace- 
ment, pipe  insulation,  and  fixing  the  heat  pump. 


Liquid  collectorB  mounted  on  roof  and  connected  to  thermal 
storage 


Air  collectors  moxinted  on  ground  - hot  air  circulated  through 
basement 


L.  Clark  MacDonald  System 


CLARK  MacDONALD  SYSTEM 
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ANNUAL  SUMMARY 


TOTAL  HEAT  LOAD 

00 

o 

10 

GAS  HEAT 

40  X 

10 

ELECTRIC  HEAT 

30  X 

io' 

WOOD  HEAT 

75  X 

io' 

SOLAR  HEAT  (liquid) 

1 5 X 

io' 

SOLAR  HEAT  (air) 

X 

o 

C\J 

io' 

* expected  error  ■t.20  x lO^tu  due  to  lack  of  data 


JOHN  MacDONALD  SYSTEM 


8l 


John  MacDonald  added  a 360  ft  liquid  collector  array  to  his  exist- 
ing heating  system.  The  existing  system  includes  a commercial  wood  fired 
boiler  feeding  a 1|500  gallon  storage  tank.  Approximately  10  cords  of 
wood  are  burned  per  year.  Distribution  is  via  commercial  sized  fin  tube 
baseboards  in  the  house  and  a hydronic  radiant  slab  in  the  basement. 

Back  up  heat  is  a 140  Amp  electric  boiler. 

John  MacDonald  is  an  accomplished  craftsman.  The  existing  heating 
system,  which  he  installed,  is  of  professional  quality.  However  the  solar 
system  suffers  from  design  and  materials  problems.  Since  an  early  failure, 
the  collectors  have  not  been  used  until  recently.  Originally  mounted  belov/ 
the  house  and  connected  to  storage  via  a glycol  loop  and  external  heat  ex- 
changer — plumbing  leaks  and  low  collection  efficiencies  led  to  discontin- 
uance of  their  use. 

The  homebuilt  collectors  suffered  severe  degredation  from  v/eather  and 
stagnation  temperatures  (see  photographs).  The  butyl  sealant  in  the  insul- 
ated glass  units  melted  down  during  stagnation,  breaking  the  glass  seals. 
Styrene  insulation  has  suffered  melt  down. 

Mr.  MacDonald  moved  the  collectors  above  the  house  and  constructed  a 
drain  back  system  using  water  as  collection  fluid.  This  was  done  in  the 
fall  of  1982.  Because  of  drawback  problems  the  collectors  froze  and  burst 
in  many  places  in  November  I982.  These  leaks  were  fixed  and  modifications 
to  the  drav;back  plumbing  were  made  at  that  time.  At  this  time  the  major 
work  needed  to  fix  the  system  is  to  rebuild  the  glazing  on  the  collectors. 
Currently  there  exists  - 1"  gaps  between  the  glass  and  collector  frame. 

Until  this  is  done,  very  low  collector  efficiency  is  expected. 

One  design  flaw  which  should  be  changed  is  the  buried  plumbing  line  to 
the  house.  The  two  copper  lines  lay  side  by  side  in  4”  PVC  pipe  without  in- 
sulation between  them.  The  collector  loop  inlet  and  outlet  are  both  on  the 
bottom  of  the  storage  tank.  Until  the  collectors  are  rebuilt  and  achieve 
higher  temperatures  this  connection  is  probably  better  than  diluting  the 
higher  temperatures  produced  by  the  boiler  which  are  at  the  top  of  the  tank. 
The  tank  usually  maintains  40--50°  temperature  stratification  vinless  the  boiler 
pump  is  on.  Usually  the  boiler /storage  loop  thermo syphens. 

When  the  collectors  are  fixed,  the  solar  system  should  produce  approxi- 
mately 45  X 10^tu/year,  approximately  24^  of  the  house  heating  load.  Current 
electrical  consumption  averages  100  x lO^Btu/year  and  wood  heat  supplies  are 
estimated  8l  x lO^tu/year.  Since  the  collectors  have  not  operated  over  the 
sunny  period  there  is  no  solar  contribution. 
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JOHN  MacIX)NALD  SYSTEM 


ANNUAL  SUMMARY 


TOTAL  HEAT  LOAD 
ELECTRIC  HEAT 
WOOD  HEAT 
SOLAR  HEAT 
SOLAR  FRACTION 


181  X lO^Btu 
100  X 10^  tu 
8l  X 10^  tu 
0 
0 
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JAMES  TAYLOR  SYSTEM 

James  Taylor  modified  a south  wall  and  the  roof  of  his  pre-cut  house 
during  construction  to  include  two  arrays  of  air  collectors  on  the  house. 
Integrated  into  the  solar  system  is  a rock  storage  bin,  air-to-air  heat 

pump  drawing  air  off  rock  storage,  v^ood  fired  furnace  and  DHVI  preheat. 

2 

The  426ft  of  low  cost  collectors  consist  of  double  glazed  FRP,  a 
24”  air  space  and  a flat  black  back  wall  insulated  to  R-33*  Ducting  and 
baffling  is  very  simple  - aluminiam  baffles  were  added  later,  but  do  not 
force  air  against  the  absorber.  Standard  absorber  design  objectives  in- 
clude using  the  baffles  to  "wash"  the  absorber  with  circulating  air  to 
increase  collector  efficiency.  Because  of  the  large  air  space  (24”)  and 
the  single  inlet  and  outlet  the  heat  transfer  is  less  than  optimum  im- 
plying a low  collector  efficiency.  The  lower  collector  includes  a 2^’  x 
20*  DHtfJ  absorber  section  consisting  of  copper  pipes  imbedded  in  mortar. 

This  loop  is  a glycol  based  thermosyphen  loop  to  a 100  gallon  tank.  Mr, 
Taylor  believes  that  glycol  circulation  is  very  slow  and  pumping  would 
improve  performance. 

Temperature  levels  in  the  rock  storage  as  recorded  via  thermocouples 
buried  in  the  rock  bed  are  much  lower  than  anticipated.  This  is  possibly 
due  to  both  low  collector  efficiences,  duct  leaks,  and  ducting  short  cir- 
cuiting via  damper  leaks  in  the  rock  storage  pleniun.  This  data  indicates 
some  major  system  problem. 

The  heat  pump  loop  seems  to  work  as  designed.  The  wood  furnace  is 
seldom  used  as  Mr,  Taylor  uses  a modified  fireplace  in  the  house  to  pro- 
vide backup  heat,  Mr.  Taylor  plans  to  rebuild  the  rock  bed  storage.  A 
different  absorber,  and  baffle  system  in  the  collectors  would  probably  be 
helpful.  Additional  monitoring  and  analysis  would  be  helpful  in  pinpoint- 
ing problems. 

Hot  air  distribution  is  accomplished  using  the  crawl  space  as  a plenum 
with  perimeter  registers.  UJR&C  detailed  monitoring  data  on  the  Mattson 
crawl  space  plemora  (Bozeman,  1979)  showed  very  high  losses  due  to  air  leak- 
age and  conduction.  Mattson  has  subsequently  replaced  the  plenum  with  a 
duct  system.  The  analysis  of  the  Taylor  data  showed  that  auxiliary  energy- 
inputs  alone  (no  solar  contribution)  far  exceeded  the  calculated  heat  load 
of  the  building.  We  conclude  that  either  the  plenum  system  or  the  active 
solar  system  is  increasing  the  load  throu^  losses  due  to  leaks. 


James  Taylor  System 


JAMES  TAYLOR  SYSTEM 


ANNUAL  SUMMARY 


TOTAL  HEAT  LOAD 
ELECTRIC  HEAT 
WOOD  HEAT 
PASSIVE  SOLAR 


115  X lO^Btu 
91  X lO^Btu 
38  X lO^Btu 
10  X 10^  tu 


ACTIVE  SOLAR 
H”  EXTRA  LOSSESJ 


-24  X 


lO^tu 


I*' 
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THERMAL  PERFORMANCE  OF  AN  lOOTELOPE  HOUSE 
IN  A COLD  CLIMATE 


CharleBsV.  Fowlkes,  Ph.D.,  P.L. 
Fowlkes  Engineering 
31  Gardner  Park  Drive 
Bo?.eman,  Montana  5i9715 


ABSTRACT 

This  paper  presents  thermal  perl'oriiiance  data 
on  a double-shell  or  envelope  passive  solar 
residence.  The  space  between  the  inner  and 
outer  shell  was  instrumented  viith  home-made 
heated  anemometers  that  were  sensitive  to 
air  flows  in  the  0 to  0.5  m-sec“^  range.  A 
partitioned  heat  balance  on  the  inner  and 
outer  shell  allowed  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
about  the  relative  thermal  contributions  of 
the  sun  space,  the  air  space  and  the  crawl 
space. 


1 . DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  IIOUSI, 

The  house  discussed  in  this  report  was  built 
about  three  years  ago  by  Sitan  V'yatt  and  is 
cui'rently  owned  and  occupied  by  Jim  and 
Barbara  Darcy.  The  house  is  located  near 
Bozeman,  Montana  at  an  altitude  of  about 
1 , 51’0  m.  There  are  typically  4,500  heating 
degree  days  per  year  in  this  region.  The 
house  faces  30  degrees  west  of  south  and  lias 
no  significant  shading. 

The  house  is  of  vjood  friunc  cons ti'uct ion  and 
the  ovei'all  design  of  the  house  closely  pai'a- 
llels  the  early  envelope  house  built  near 
Lake  Taiioe  and  desci'ibed  by  Smith  and  Butler 
in  Reference  (l).  A photograph  of  the  house 
is  shown  in  Figure  1.  This  house  was  care- 
fully built  and  the  construction,  insulation 
and  finish  details  are  excellent.  Auxiliary 


heat  is  supplied  to  the  house  by  electric 
baseboard  units  and  a wood-burning  stove. 

2.  INSTRUMENTATION  AND  HARH-.'ARE 

The  data  accpiisition  system  used  for  the 
performance  monitoring  accepts  40  channels  of 
analog  input  data.  Data  acquisition  and 
storage  is  controlled  by  a Radio  Shack 
TRS-80  microcomputer.  Several  of  these 
systems  have  been  used  over  the  past  three 
years  to  monitor  15  solar  heating  projects. 

The  data  system  scans  up  to  40  channels,  per- 
forms a 12  bit  a/D  conversion,  aind  processes 
and  displays  the  data  once  each  five  seconds. 
The  data  is  averaged  over  hourly  periods  and 
the  averaged  values  are  stored  on  cassette 
tape.  This  data  is  subsequently  transferred 
to  a larger  microcomputer  to  produce  summary 
reports.  The  data  system  accepts  inputs 
from  py ranometei'B  or  silicon  cell  radiometers, 
clamp-on  ammeters,  status  switches,  flow 


Fig.  1.  The  Darcy /4'yatt  envelope  house.  Fig.  2.  Data  acquisition  system  in  sunspace. 

Kd.  Note:  A list  oT  met  r i I'-Kng  I i Kh-niet  r i c conversion  values  appears 
i mnK'd  1 a te  I V pri'cedlnp.  I lie  Author  Index. 
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meters  and  temperature  transducers.  Figure  2 
shows  the  data  system  located  in  the  sunspace. 


3.  HEATED  ANEMOMETIBS 

Eeurly  articles  on  the  envelope  design  asserted 
that  the  purpose  of  the  envelope  construction 
was  to  allow  air  to  flow  by  natural  convection 
eo-ound  the  loop.  The  diagreuns  in  Reference 
(l)  indicated  that  during  the  day  soleur  heat- 
ed air  in  the  sunspace  would  flow  through  the 
roof  cavity,  down  the  back  wall  cavity, 
through  the  crawl  space  where  heat  was  stored 
in  rocks,  and  then  return  to  the  sxinspace. 

The  literature  asserted  that  during  the  night, 
stored  solar  heat  was  liberated  from  the  rocks 
in  the  crawl  space.  Air  would  flow,  by  nat- 
ural convection,  up  the  rear  wall  cavity, 
through  the  roof,  and  back  to  the  sunspace. 
Diagrams  depicting  these  natural  convection 
loop  flows  have  been  reproduced  many  times  in 
populer  technical  articles.  Reference  (1) 
specifically  includes  a section  entitled,  "The 
Positive  Theory  of  Natural  Physical  Behavior". 
This  section  proposes  to  demonstrate  the 
physical  necessity  of  the  natural  convection 
loop  flow  based  on  Aristotle's  Theory  of 
Atoms  and  Newton's  Theory  of  Gravity. 

The  technical  literature  includes  a number  of 
presentations  of  monitoring  results  on 

AT.oc 


Fig.  3.  Cooling  characteristic  of  heated 
probe. 


envelope  houses,  (2),  ( 3) » (4).  Only  a few 
experimentors  have  reported  data  on  air  flow 
measurements  in  the  loop.  This  lack  of  data 
is  unfortunate  since  the  loop  flow  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  basic  mechanism  of  this  de- 
sign and  is  the  reason  for  constructing  the 
loop  in  the  first  place.  The  practical 
reason  that  this  flow  is  seldom  measured  is 
that  the  associated  instrumentation  for 
measuring  low  velocity  air  flows  is  relatively 
expensive. 

To  measure  air  flow,  we  modified  three  of  our 
normal  temperature  probes  (Analog  Devices 
AD59^«  a metal  film  resistor  (0.12  W, 

720JTL)  was  bonded  to  the  face  of  the  AD590 
and  12  vdc  was  applied  to  the  resistor.  The 
equilibrium  temperature  of  this  device  in 
zero  velocity  air  flow  is  about  27°  C above 
the  ambient  temperature.  As  the  air  velocity 
increases,  the  temperature  difference,  AT, 
decreases  as  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  equation 

V - 0.006  X (27.6  - AT)°*^  [l] 

closely  fits  the  experimental  data  from 
Figure  3,  where  V is -air  velocity  in  m-sec“\ 

To  use  this  device,  both  a heated  probe  and 
an  unheated  probe  are  placed  in  the  region 
where  air  flow  is  to  be  measured.  The  data 
system  samples  the  temperature  of  the  heated 
probe  and  the  unheated  probe,  calculates  the 
difference,  and  substitutes  that  value  into 
Equation  [l]. 

Figure  4 illustrates  the  final  results  of  this 
device.  Shown  on  the  abscissa  are  the  refer- 
ence velocities  as  indicated  by  a Model  I65O 
hot-wire  anemometer  produced  by  Thermal  Sys- 
tems, Incorporated.  On  the  ordinate  are 
values  of  velocity  calculated  from  the  meas- 
ured AT's  using  Equation  [1].  These  readings 
are  contained  within  an  error  band  of  lees 
than  .05  ra-sec“^. 
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Due  to  the  thermal  mass  of  the  resistor  and 
temperature  transducer,  several  minutes  are 
required  for  the  device  to  come  to  thermal 
equilihrium  when  the  air  velocity  is  on  the 
order  of  0.1  to  0.5  m-sec“^.  This  response 
is  adequate  for  measuring  hourly  average 
flows.  Each  transducer  pair  was  individually 
calibrated  for  a range  of  stagnation  tempera- 
tures of  15  to  30°  C.  An  expression  in  the 
form  of  Equation  [1]  fits  the  data  over  this 
range  of  stagnation  temperatures  to  within 
.05  m-sec~\ 


4.  INSTRUMENTATION  LAYOirr 


A schematic  of  the  instrumentation  layout  is 
shown  in  Figure  5.  Silicon  cell  solar  radio- 


space. These  radiometers  were  calibrated  in 
place  to  agree  with  a recently  calibrated 
Eppley  PSP  pyranometer.  Shaded  temperature 
probes  were  mounted  in  the  lower  and  upper 
sunspace  and  in  the  roof  cavity  as  shov/n  in 
Figure  5»  Three  pairs  of  heated  anemometer 
probes  were  located  at  the  midpoint  of  the 
channel  in  the  north  wall.  These  probes  were 
distributed  at  three  stations  across  the 
north  wall  and  located  at  a height  of  2.5  m 
above  the  crawl  space. 

An  air  temperature  probe  was  located  at  the 
midpoint  of  the  crawl  space  and  a second 
probe  was  buried  to  a depth  of  10  cm  in  the 
rock  storage  floor  of  the  crawl  space.  Ambi- 
ent air  temperature  was  sampled  in  a shaded 
location  on  the  north  side  of  the  building. 
Two  clamp-on  ammeters  measured  the  total 
electrical  current  entering  the  house.  A 
third  clamp-on  ammeter  measured  electric 
current  through  the  domestic  hot  v;ater  heater 
located  in  the  crawl  space.  These  ammeters 
were  calibrated  on-site  against  the  utility 
kl'h  meter. 

The  interior  house  air  temperature  was  sam- 


pled at  three  locations,  as  indicated  on  the 
diagram.  An  additional  temperature  probe  was 
mounted  to  an  aluminum  bracket  which  was 
attached  to  the  wood  stove  in  order  to  esti- 
mate the  contribution  of  this  device. 


5.  HEAT  BALANCE 

Separate  heat  balances  were  performed  for  the 
inner  space  and  the  loop  space.  The  heat 
losses  from  each  of  the  spaces  were  divided 
into  elements  consisting  of  the  south  wall, 
the  roof,  the  north  wall,  the  floor  and  the 
side  walls.  The  heat  conducted  through  each 
of  these  elements  was  assumed  equal  to  a 
calculated  value  multiplied  by  the  meas- 
ured hourly  average  temperature  difference 
across  the  element.  The  south  facing  glazed 
elements  in  the  outer  shell  were  assumed  to 
contribute  a solar  gain  equal  to  the  measured 
solar  radiation  multiplied  by  the  appropriate 
glazed  area.  The  solar  gain  through  the 
windows  in  the  south  facing  wall  of  the  inner 
house  was  calculated  by  multiplying  the 
measured  vertical  solar  radiation  into  the 
sunspace  by  two  factors  to  account  for  trans- 
mission loss  and  shading. 

The  heat  added  to  the  inner  house  due  to 
electrical  dissipation  was  taken  as  the  meas- 
ured total  electrical  input  to  the  house  re- 
duced by  0.6  of  the  electrical  energy  going 
to  the  domestic  hot  water  heater.  The  heat 
from  the  wood  stove  was  estimated  by  multi- 
plying the  temperature  of  the  stove  minus  a 
remote  house  air  temperature  by  a suitable 
constant.  This  constant  was  determined  by 
trial  and  error  in  order  to  achieve  a heat 
balance.  The  stove  drew  combustion  and  cir- 
culation air  from  the  crawl  space.  The  infil- 
tration losses  of  the  inner  and  outer  shell 
were  increased  when  the  stove  was  used. 

The  outer  shell  was  assumed  to  have  electric 
gains  equal  to  the  standby  losses  of  the 
domestic  hot  water  heater  plus  300  V/  to 
account  for  the  dissipation  from  two  freezers 
located  in  the  stinspaco.  A heat  storage  term 
based  on  hourly  air  temperature  changes  was 
included  in  both  the  interior  and  the  shell 
heat  balance  equations.  The  equation  for  the 
heat  balance  of  the  inner  shell  is: 

'^electric  + Ov,-ood  + ^solar  + Qstor 

= *^1osb1. 

The  heat  balance  equation  for  the  outer  shell 
is: 


'^solar  + felectric  - ^loss’’ ' + ^stor 
= ®loGs^. 


[3] 


In  these  equations,  ^loss  is  the  algebraic 
sum  of  the  TJ,  xAT  for  each  element  enclosing 
the  space.  Note  that  the  heat  losses  from 
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"the  inner  space  (except  the  side  wall  losses) 
are  heat  gains  into  the  shell,  if* 

Equation  [3].  These  heat  balances  were  cal- 
culated on  ein  hourly  basis,  a daily  averaige 
basis,  and  a monthly  average  basis. 

The  total  electrical  power  entering  the  house 
as  measured  by  the  amp-clamp  was  compared  to 
the  utility  bills  for  the  month  of  January  and 
the  results  agreed  to  within  2^.  During  the 
test  period,  there  were  several  intex-vals  of 
one  to  three  days  when  little  solar  energr 
and  little  or  no  wood  energy  entered  the 
building  so  that  the  house  was  heated  primar- 
ily by  electricity.  These  test  periods  can 
be  viewed  eis  coheating  periods  for  which  the 
ener^  inpnit  to  the  house  is  well  laiown.  The 
calculated  heat  loss  coefficients  and  average 
infiltration  rates  for  the  house  were  adjusted 
to  effect  accurate  hourly  and  daily  heat 
balances  during  the  coheating  periods.  Seg- 
ments of  data  when  the  wood  stove  was  the 
primary  source  of  heat  were  then  inspected. 

An  empirical  equation  for  wood  stove  heat 
was  derived  which  produced  satisfactory  hourly 
and  daily  heat  balances.  The  effective  ther- 
mal storage  masses  in  the  interior  and  exter- 
ior shell  were  adjusted  to  smooth  the  hourly 
heat  balances.  The  final  value  of  storage 
mass  selected  was  3-5  W-'h  per  degree  Celsius 
air  temperature  change. 

The  iterations  on  the  hourly,  daily  and 
monthly  heat  balance  equations  were  repeated 
until  there  was  less  than  10^  average  error 
in  the  heat  balances.  The  data  was  then 
summarized  over  the  entire  monitoring  period. 
Figure  6 shows  the  results  of  the  total  energy 
flow  through  each  "element"  of  the  structure 
for  the  months  of  January  and  February.  The 
solar,  electric  and  wood  inputs  into  the 
inner  and  outer  shell  are  depicted  as  large 
arrows.  The  conductive  and  infiltration 
losses  cire  depicted  ty  small  arrows  located 
near  their  respective  elements. 


Conduction  loss  • — ^ Infiltration  losa 

Fig.  6.  Distribution  of  totad  heat  inputs 
and  losses  for  the  period  from  l/6  to  3/3. 


Looking  first  at  the  inner  shell,  the  largest 
heat  losses  are  through  (a)  the  floor,  (b)  the 
side  walls  and  (c)  the  wall  separating  the 
inner  house  from  the  sun  space.  The  loss  in 
the  floor  is  large  because  it  is  not  insu- 
lated. The  original  design  premise  supposed 
that  heat  would  be  transferred  from  the  crawl 
space  into  the  house.  This  is  clearly  not 
the  case.  The  sidewall  losses  are  great  be- 
cause of  the  large  ZiT  existing  across  these 
walls.  The  loss  from  the  inner  house  to  the 
sunspace  is  large  because  this  v^all  contains 
a relatively  large  area  of  glass. 

Looking  next  at  the  outer  shell,  the  largest 
heat  losses  are  through  the  sunspace.  The 
conductive  loss  of  3,238  W.'h  is  actually 
greater  than  the  solar  gain  of  3,164  W’h. 

The  infiltration  losses  also  appear  quite 
large.  The  infiltration  losses  were  not 
measured  directly  but  were  based  on  a con- 
stant 0.5  air  changes  per  hour  in  the  shell. 
This  value  was  assumed  to  be  eiccurate  because 
of  satisfactory  heat  balances  on  a majority 
of  the  days.  He  did  notice  an  increase  in 
heat  loss  on  windy  days  which  would  be  ex- 
plained by  an  increased  infiltration.  Losses 
through  the  roof  and  north  wall  are  small. 

Figure  7 shows  a summary  of  the  average  temp- 
eratures during  January  and  February.  The 
average  daily  maiximum  and  minimum  temperatures 
are  also  shown  for  the  sunspace  and  the  inter- 
ior house,  since  these  values  help  establish 
the  relative  success  of  a passive  solar  de- 
sign. The  sunspace  shows  large  temperature 
swings  as  the  space  responds  to  large  solar 
gains  during  the  day  and  large  losses  through 
the  uninsulated  glass  at  night.  The  tempera- 
ture swings  in  the  upper  part  of  the  inner 
house  aversige  4-8°C.  This  room  is  used  as  a 
master  bedroom  and  has  its  own  thermostatical- 
ly controlled  electric  baseboard  heaters.  The 


temperature  swings  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
house  are  considerably  larger  (10.8°  C).  The 
wood  stove  is  located  in  this  portion  of  the 
house  and  there  is  a large  area  of  glass  in 
the  Wall  dividing  this  room  from  the  sunspace. 
When  the  occupants  are  not  at  home,  they  allow 
this  space  to  cool  off  and  when  they  come  home 
they  often  build  a fire  in  the  wood  stove, 
which  produces  relatively  high  temperatures. 
The  temperature  swings  measured  in  this  space, 
therefore,  reflect  the  habits  of  the  occupants 
and  the  use  of  v;ood  heat,  as  well  as  the 
strong  coupling  to  the  sunspace. 

The  average  temperature  indicated  by  the  probe 
buried  10  cm  beneath  the  rocks  in  the  cral^(l 
space  was  11.0°  C while  the  probe  in  the 
crawl  space  air  averaged  10.8°  C.  Thin  aver- 
age temperature  difference  is  slightly  greater 
than  the  calibration  accuracy  of  the  probe, 
which  is  typically  0.1°  C.  This  data  could 
suggest  either  heat  transferred  up  from  the 
earth  into  the  crawl  space  and/or  heat  radiat- 
ed from  the  warm  floor  to  the  rocks.  At 
this  point  there  is  inadequate  data  to  draw 
conclusions.  The  amount  of  heat  exchanged  is 
small  and  is  consequently  of  little  importance 
to  the  performance  of  the  house.  The  average 
temperature  swing  of  the  probe  buried  in  the 
rocks  in  the  crawl  space  was  0.7°  C.  From 
these  data  we  can  conclude  that  the  rocks  are 
not  an  important  heat  storage  element  in  this 
system. 


6.  AIR  FLOi:  MEASUHEtllllTS 

During  the  two  month  monitoring  period,  there 
was  no  indication  of  air  flow  in  the  back  wall 
greater  than  the  resolution  and  accuracy  of 
the  measuring  system.  The  anemometers  regis- 
tered a very  small  but  measurable  flow  on  days 
when  the  wind  was  blowing  and  on  a few  nights 
when  the  ambient  temperature  dropped  to  -20 
to  -30°  C.  On  windy  days,  these  readings  v;ere 
apparently  due  to  increased  infiltration  and 
drafts  driven  by  the  v/ind.  On  extremely  cold 
nights,  a small  "apparent  flow"  was  judged  to 
be  due  to  radiation  from  the  heated  probe  to 
the  walls. 

Any  air  flow  in  the  loop  would  have  to  be 
driven  by  a thermal  gradient  existing  between 
the  air  in  the  sunspace  and  the  air  in  the 
north  wall.  Figure  7 shows  that  for  the  two- 
month  period,  the  average  temperature  (p"adiont 
between  the  lower  sunspace  and  the  north  wall 
Was  less  than  1°  C.  Hourly  data  also  showed 
only  small  gradients  here.  The  driving  force 
for  flovj  appears  small.  This  evidence  agrees 
with  the  anemometer  measurements. 

Dr.  Donald  W.  AJ tken  (Center  for  Solar  Rnergy 
Applications,  San  Jose  State  University)  lias 
suggested  that  sometimes  the  air  is  not 
"smart"  enough  to  follow  the  arrows  drawn  by 
architects  or  solar  entrepreneurs.  It  appears 
what  we  have  here  is  a case  of  dumb  air.  This 


shortcoming  may  lie  due  to  the  effect  of  alti- 
tude or  perhaps  the  lack  of  air  pollution. 

7.  THE  ROLE  OF  TUT.  LOOP 

The  roof  and  rear  walls  of  both  the  inner  and 
outer  shell  contain  equal  amounts  of  insula- 
tion. If  the  "loop"  or  air  space  had  been 
closed  off  from  the  sunspace  and  the  craivl 
space  (or  eliminated  entirely),  the  average 
temperature  at  this  mid— point  v/ould  have  been 
about  half-v;ay  between  the  interior  air  and 
exterior  air  temperatures,  or  8 to  9°  C , 
during  the  monitoring  period.  The  average 
temperatures  measured  in  the  air  space  were 
12.5°  C in  the  north  wall  and  15.5°  C in  the 
roof  cavity.  This  data  implies  that  the 
inner  shell  losses  through  the  roof  and  north 
wall  were  less  than  the  hypothetical  "no 
space"  wall  and  that  the  corresponding  outer 
shell  losses  were  greater  than  the  "no  space" 
wall.  The  data  also  raises  the  following 
questions:  V.’hy  is  this  air  space  warmer? 
Where  does  the  heat  come  from?  Does  this 
heat  come  from  the  sxm? 

Figure  6 shows  that  the  conduction  and  infil- 
tration losses  of  the  sunspace  exceed  the 
solar  gain.  Thus  the  shell  does  not,  on  the 
average,  receive  a net  solar  gain.  The  heat 
conducted  up  from  the  earth  into  the  crawl 
space  was  estimated  at  284  MJ.  Even  if  this 
crude  estimate  is  doubled,  its  magnitude  is 
still  small  compared  to  most  of  the  remaining 
energy  fluxes  in  the  system.  Thus,  the  air 
in  the  shell  is  not  primarily  heated  by  con- 
tact with  the  earth. 

Figure  6 shows  that  losses  from  the  inner 
shell  through  the  uninsulated  floor  are 
1,426  MJ . The  losses  through  the  south  wall 
of  the  inner  shell  total  655  MJ,  primarily 
due  to  the  large  areas  of  glass.  We  conclude 
that  the  heat  losses  through  the  floor  and 
south  wall  of  the  inner  shell  are  the  primary 
sources  for  heating  the  air  in  the  loop  to  a 
temperature  above  the  "no  space"  condition. 


8.  DHiOhATIOH  COMl^ARISOM 

During  the  period  from  January  6 to  March  3, 
the  daily  average  transmitted  insolation  at 
the  envelope  house  site  was  2.19  ldJh-m~^  on 
the  vertical  plane  and  I.89  kWh-m"^  on  the 
59°  tilted  plane.  Figure  7.  I initially 
thought  there  must  bo  an  error  in  the  results, 
but  a calibration  check  of  the  transducers 
showed  them  to  be  accurate.  We  had  collected 
comparative  data  in  Bozeman  for  60°  and  90° 
insolation  during  the  previous  winter  for 
two  south-facing  transducers.  This  data 
showed  the  average  90°  insolation  to  be  about 
0.88  times  the  60°  insolation. 

There  are  three  points  which  help  to  explain 
this  data:  (a)  The  house  is  oriented  30° 
west  of  true  south  so  the  relative  azimuth 
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angle  of  the  glazing  becomes  zero  at  about 
2:30  p.m.  in  January.  At  this  hour,  the  angle 
of  incidence  for  both  glazings  is  nearly  the 
same  ( 1 3 to  17®)*  For  the  remainder  of  the 
afternoon,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ver- 
tical glazing  is  less  than  the  slanted  glaz- 
(^)  the  ground  in  front  of  the  glazing 
slopes  down  at  about  5 fo  10°  and  was  always 
snow  covered  during  the  monitoring  period. 
These  conditions  would  produce  a large  re- 
flected radiation  component  (estimated  to  be 
up  to  25^  of  the  total  insolation  transmitted 
through  the  vertical  glazing);  * (c)  the  slant 
glazing  is  occasionally  covered  with  snow  for 
part  or  all  of  the  day.  The  vertical  glazing 
is  almost  never  snow  covered. 


9.  CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  The  cinemometerB  measured  no  air  flow  in 
the  loop  greater  than  O.05  m-sec~^  (their 
limit  of  resolution). 

(2)  Heat  losses  from  the  sunspace  were  greater 
than  the  solar  gains  during  the  monitoring 
period,  Janueoy  and  February. 

(3)  The  air  space  in  the  roof  and  north  wall 
was  warmer  than  a hypotheticad  "no  space" 
roof  or  wall.  This  feature  was  not  a net 
benefit  since  this  heat  came  primarily  from 
losses  through  the  floor  and  south  v;aJ.l  of 
the  inner  house. 

(4)  The  crawl  space  contributed  a small 
apparent  heat  flxix  from  the  earth.  The  crawl 
space  was  not  an  important  thermal  storage 
element. 

(5)  Temperatures  in  the  sunspace  were  always 
above  freezing,  making  this  area  suitable  for 
growing  plants.  The  attached  sunspace  pro- 
vides spectacular  views  and  is,  in  ny  opinion, 
a visually  attractive  feature.  The  sunspace 
would  certainly  provide  a net  solar  gain 
during  the  spring  and  fall  when  ambient  temp- 
eratures and  insolation  are  greater. 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  reports  thermal  performance  data 
gathered  on  a 5f300  m^  office  building  incor- 
porating an  active  solar  collector  heating 
system.  The  data  resulted  from  the  applica- 
tion of  low  cost  instrumentation  applied 
to  selected  measurement  sites.  Data  on  the 
thermal  performance  of  the  building  system 
is  presented.  Thermal  capacity  effects  and 
line  losses  due  to  the  remote  location  of  the 
collector  aurray  significantly  reduced  the 
performance  of  this  solar  system. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  project  covered  in  this  report  is  located 
in  Bozeman,  Monteina,  at  an  altitude  of 
1,520  m^.  There  are  typically  4,500  heating 
degree  days  per  year.  The  temperatures  in 
January  average  -8°  C and  will  often  drop  to 
-20°  C for  periods  of  several  days.  Solar 
radiation  on  a 60°  tilted  collector  surface 
will  average  3.8  kWh-m“^  per  day  during  the 
winter  season.  This  building  was  completed 
in  September,  1979*  and  is  the  home  office  of 
the  Life  of  Monteina  Insurance  Company.  The 
compeiny  president.  Herb  Richards,  received  a 
demonstration  grant  from  DOE  for  $208,000  and 
a demonstration  grant  from  the  Montana  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources  Renewable  Energy 
Program  for  $59»500.  According  to  the  oper- 
ating engineer,  Ivan  Newnham,  the  total  system 
cost  is  estimated  as  $303,000,  or  $840-m“^ 
of  collector  area. 


2.  DESCRIPTION  OF  BUILDING 


A photograph  of  the  building  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  The  three  story  building  has  a 
total  floor  area  of  5*300  m‘ . The  walls  con- 
tain large  areas  of  glass  comprising  4T/j  of 
the  total  wall  area.  Auxiliary  heat  in  pro- 
vided by  a natural  gas  fired  hot  water  boiler. 
Heat  is  distributed  to  the  building  through 
five  air  handlers,  each  located  in  a separate 
zone.  The  space  between  the  drop  ceiling  and 
the  structural  ceiling  is  used  as  a return 
plenum  for  the  air  heindlers  for  the  purpose 


Pig.  1.  South  side  of  building 

of  circulating  heat  dissipated  by  the  lighting 
fixtures. 


The  active  collector  array  is  located  at 
ground  level  at  about  120  m from  the  building. 
Figure  2,  Two  hundred  ten  collector  panels 
aire  tilted  at  60°  and  face  about  22°  west  of 
true  south.  The  collectors  are  double  glazed 
with  low-iron  glass  and  use  selective  surface 
absorber  plates. 

The  collector  fluid,  a 5^/50  ethylene  glycol- 
water  mixture,  is  circulated  through  buried 


Fig.  2.  One  bank  of  collectors 
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insulated  pipes  to  a heat  exchanger  in  the 
basement  of  the  building.  Water^ircuU^L 
through  the  other  side  of  the  heat  exrhon 

t.  ,,,»0  1 h...  .tor4; 

collector  loop  contains  about  2,600  1 of 
f uxd.  The  collectors  are  controlled  by  a 

thermostat^n^thrr^fH-  * adjustable 

"f.^he  storage  temperature  is  above 
the  set  point  (normally  490  r')  .n  . .. 

excellent  condition. 


Data  acquisition  systoh 

this  building  IS  shown  in  the  photo  in  Figure 
tJr  . home-^ade  daU  s^! 

-nitor^5  LrS  h^atS^^'o- 

qr;is\L"d:t“ttnr 

conve^rer.^^d'^^anlme^cl"  I' 

00  input  chMinele  with  int.^**t  i There  are 

ages  are  stored  on  cassette  tape. 


i 


t.‘S  i.tl““  “■>  »wi.i. 


4-  instrumentation  bAYnirr 

on  the 

schematic  diagram  in  Figure  A <;rii  ..  j- 

trol  transducer  at^t^^  '^^^^®^®ntial  con- 
tension  l^eadr^rol  ®°ll®otor  array.  Ex- 

ran  1^0  m +^^  V remote  transducere 

t“  Jata  “ underground  conduit  to 

the  data  acquisition  system  located  in  thf 


• Temperature 
® Status 


I Orifice  Plate 
/solar  Radiation 
Fig.  4.  Instrumentation  layout 

mechanical  room.  Fluid  temperatures  in  the 
measured  by  Analog  Devices 
^-590F  probes  inserted  in  the  wellf  + r 
fluid.  Two  special  probes  having  terns 

rr„"“*,'  r ' — “■■.d  ttfSper.. 

interf"  collector  loop  was  measured  by 
dule^r^”^  ^ differential  pressure  tranS^ 
ducer  to  an  existing  orifice  plate.  The 

calibrated  on  Jite 

The  c^ibration  of  the  orifice  plate  w!^ 
provided  by  the  manufacturer,  as  well  « +>, 
correctly  curve  to  account  for  th^gly^oJ-" 
water  mixture,  a sta+nc  u e-^ycoi- 

to  the  gas  vaIve\rSra:::niL;^irr^‘=^^'^ 

on-time®  accumulate  boiler 

®^atus  switch  was  attacher 
to  the  valve  which  selects  either  boilerJeft 
or  solar  heat  for  the  building.  Th^air 
temperature  within  the  buildin,. 

•t  fiv. 

*'•«  te*’" 

the  data  system  at  a later  date. 

laUbratL^^"''''®  were  individually 

a^  ice  ^ ^ precision  thermometer  and 

an  ice-point  reference.  The  rela+iwc 

of  the  temperature  transducers  wL  0.1 
(the  resolution  of  the  data  system) . The 
absolute  accuracy  is  better  than  S ^o 


This  relative  accuracy  is  needed  because  the 
temperature  differentials  through  the  heat 
exchanger  are  typically  only  a few  degrees 
Celsius. 

Being  uncertain  of  the  effect  of  130  m of 
lead  wire,  the  Li-Cor  radiometer  was  calibra- 
ted on-site  after  the  entire  system  was  con- 
nected. A recently  calibrated  Eppley  PSP  was 
used  for  the  reference.  The  data  system  has 
performed  cfuite  well  in  the  electrically  noisy 
environment  of  the  mechanical  equipment  room. 
The  system  has  run  continuously  for  three 
months  with  only  a fev  hours  of  lost  data. 


STEADY-STATE  CObLECTOK  PmPOKHANCE 

The  collectors  are  partially  shaded  in  the 
early  morning  and  late  afternoon  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  This  shading  should  have 
little  effect  on  the  overall  collector  per- 
formance. The  average  flow  througli  the  col- 
lector array  is  0.0148  l-sec~^-m“^  and  storage 
volume  is  62.8  l-m“‘  . These  values  are  well 
within  the  range  of  recommended  design  para- 
meters. 

The  data  base  from  mid-January  through  the 
end  of  February  was  scanned  to  identify 
periods  when  the  circulation  pump  was  on  for 
a full  hour.  A total  of  39  hours  on  13  dif- 
ferent days  satisfied  this  requirement.  The 
hourly  collector  array  efficiency  was  calcu- 
lated by  dividing  the  total  solar  heat  output 
by  the  aperture  area  and  the  radiant  flux. 

The  corresponding  value  of  collector  inlet 
temperature  minus  ambient  temperature  divided 
by  the  solar  flux  was  also  calculated.  The 
inlet  temperature  and  heat  output  were  measur- 
ed at  the  heat  exchanger.  This  procedure 
debits  the  collector  performance  for  the  line 
losses  between  tlie  heat  exchanger  ;ind  the  col- 
lectors. 

These  results  are  plotted  in  Fi(;ure  5-  A 
dashed  curve  having  a y-intercept  of  0.73  and 
an  x-intercept  of  O.I96  °C-m~^-V!~^  represents 
the  expected  performance  of  a single  collector 
of  the  type  in  this  array.  On  the  average, 
experimental  points  fall  below  the  single 
collector  efficiency  curve.  I'his  reduced 
efficiency  is  typical  of  collector  arrays  and 
is  primarily  due  to  heat  losses  in  the  mani- 
fold lines.  A second  cuinre  has  been  drawn 
which  passes  approximately  through  the  center 
of  the  experimental  points.  This  data  indi- 
cates that  the  average,  steady-state  perform- 
ance of  the  array  is  about  jf,  below  the 
expected  performance  of  a single  collector. 

6.  DAILY  AVERAGE  COLLECTOR  PETiFOUMAMCE 

Although  steady-state  performance  departed 
only  slightly  from  ideal  collector  perform- 
ance, the  daily  and  monthly  collector  per- 
formance was  clearly  below  expectations. 


Fig.  5*  Collector  array  efficiency  at 
quasi-steady-state  condition 

Iburly  data  for  the  month  of  February  was 
inspected  to  identify  the  cause  of  the  re- 
duced solar  output.  The  collector  perform- 
ance curve  shown  in  Figure  5 was  used  as  a 
basis  of  comparison.  The  abscissa  of  the  lower 
curve  in  Fi;;ure  5 was  calculated  each  hour 
using  measured  insolation,  ambient  tempera- 
ture and  an  inlet  temperature  equal  to  the 
current  storage  temperature.  The  calculated 
array  efficiency  V!as  multiplied  by  the  meas- 
ured solar  radiation  to  arrive  at  an  "ideal" 
collector  heat  output.  The  calculated  output 
of  the  ideal  collector  was  compared  to  the 
measured  solar  heat  output  for  each  hour  in 
February. 

Table  1 shows  typical  measured  hourly  perform- 
ance data  for  February  24  and  calculated 
"ideal"  collector  performance.  The  first 
line  in  the  Table  shows  that  the  "ideal" 
collector  would  have  collected  a small  amount 
of  heat  (104  MJ ) while  the  real  collector  did 
not  turn  on.  During  tlie  period  between  10:00 
and  11:00  a.m.,  the  real  collector  was  on  an 
average  of  0.2  hour.  Its  negative  heat  out- 
put indicates  that  heat  was  removed  from  the 
solar  storage  tanks.  During  the  same  time, 
the  ideal  collector  delivered  337  MJ.  This 
difference  reflects  the  solar  heat  being  used 
to  warm  the  fluid  and  piping  in  the  collector 
loop.  During  the  next  hour,  the  actual  solar 
system  delivered  456  MJ  while  the  "ideal" 
system  delivered  5^9  MJ . 

This  comparison  indicates  the  collector  loop 
was  warmed  up  and  most  of  the  solar  heat  was 
being  delivered  to  the  heat  exchanger.  Dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  day,  the  houi’ly  perl'orm- 
ance  of  the  real  and  "ideal"  collector  agree 
quite  closely. 

An  overall  performance  summary  for  this  day 
shows  that  the  real  collector  delivered 
2,667  MJ  while  the  "ideal"  collector  deliver- 
ed 3,149  MJ.  On  this  day,  the  output  of  the 
"ideal"  collector  was  48O  MJ  greater  than  the 
output  of  the  actual  collector.  The  daily 
total  heat  output  of  the  real  collector  array 
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TABLE  1 

HOURLY  COLLECTOR  DATA  COMPARISON  TOR  FEBRUARY  24,  1982 


Diff 

A Qout 

MJ 


Actual  Collector  Array Ideal  Collactor 


HR 

Insol 

Tamb 

°C 

Tin 

Tout 

®C 

Xin 

Xout 

°C 

Con 

Hrs 

Eff 

n 

Qout 

MJ 

Tin 

°C 

Eff 

1^ 

Qout 

NJ 

10 

0.48 

-7.4 

29.8 

41.1 

39.9 

39.8 

0 

0 

0 

56.3 

17 

104 

11 

0.71 

-1.3 

45.6 

44.4 

53.7 

48.9 

0.2 

-2 

-7 

55.0 

36 

337 

12 

0.90 

0.6 

61.0 

69.2 

54.8 

58.1 

1.0 

38 

456 

55.1 

43 

509 

13 

0.99 

-1.2 

64.4 

73.7 

57.0 

60.9 

1.0 

42 

559 

57.4 

44 

566 

14 

1.02 

0.8 

68.0 

77.1 

60.2 

64.4 

1.0 

43 

595 

60.6 

44 

586 

15 

0.93 

1.9 

70.3 

78.4 

63.5 

67.3 

1.0 

42 

524 

63.9 

41 

498 

16 

0.80 

1.7 

70.7 

76.7 

65.6 

68.5 

1.0 

36 

388 

65.8 

36 

376 

17 

0.58 

-1.0 

69.9 

74.0 

66.5 

68.4 

0.5 

17 

153 

65.9 

23 

174 

TOTAL 

for  the  month  of  February  are  plotted  in 
Figure  6.  A straight  line  drawn  through  the 
data  points  intersects  the  actual  output  axis 
at  about  -480  MJ.  This  data  shows  that  the 
actual  solar  heat  output  is  offset  about 
480  MJ  below  the  ideal  output. 


Fig.  6.  Comparison  of  daily  total  solar  heat 
output 


7.  HEAT  CAPACITY  OF  THE  COLLECTOR  LOOP 

We  looked  next  at  the  pipes  and  manifold 
which  connect  the  collectors  to  the  heat 
exchanger.  This  loop  contains  about  2,650  1 
of  fluid.  Ve  divided  this  piping  into  an 
underground  portion  and  an  above  ground  por- 
tion. The  underground  portion  of  the  piping 
Was  estimated  to  contain  1,300  1 of  fluid  in 
copper  pipes  having  a mass  of  approximately 
900  kg.  Thermal  mass  of  the  underground 
piping  is  4.5  MJ-°C~^.  The  above  ground  por- 
tion of  the  loop,  which  includes  the  manifold 
and  the  absorber  plates,  contains  about 
1,000  1 of  fluid,  while  the  pipes  and  absorber 
plates  have  a mass  of  about  2,400  kg.  The 
overall  thermal  oapacity  of  the  above  ground 
portion  of  the  loop  is,  therefore,  about 

4.5  MJ-OC"’. 


-104 

-344 

-53 

-7 

10 

26 

11 

-21 


2667  3149  -480 

Each  day  when  the  collectors  operate,  the 
fluid  temperature  reaches  60  — 70°  C.  Each 
nightj  the  above  ground  fluid  and  pipe  comes 
to  equilibrium  with  the  ambient  temperature  , 
while  the  underground  pipe  and  fluid  comes 
to  an  equilibrium  temperature  of  approximately 
20°  C.  On  the  average  day  in  February,  the 
above-ground  fluid,  manifold  and  collector 
plate  assemblies  were  raised  from  -4.8°  C 
to  65°  C,  requiring  280  MJ  of  energy  each  day 
that  the  collector  operated.  The  underground 
portions  of  the  line  similarly  required  about 
203  MJ  per  operating  day.  The  total  heat 
required  each  collector  operating  day  is 
estimated  at  483  MJ.  This  value  agrees  very 
closely  with  the  intercept  of  the  actual  vs. 
ideal  performance  shown  in  Figure  6. 


8.  COLLECTOR  PERFORMANCE  SUMMARY 

The  parasitic  power  for  the  solar  collector 
system  for  the  month  of  February  was  1,541  MJ 
or  about  5^  of  the  delivered  solar  heat. 

This  power  is  the  sum  of  electricity  used  by 
the  solar  circulating  pump  and  the  storage 
tank  circulating  pump.  During  the  month  of 
February,  the  solar  collectors  delivered 
20.3/r  of  the  incident  solar  radiation  to  the 
building;  a total  of  29,895  MJ*  During  the 
same  period,  the  "ideal"  collector  would  have 
delivered  41,600  MJ  to  the  building.  The 
collectors  were  on  during  24  days  in  February. 
If  the  heat  capacity  of  the  piping  and  collec- 
tor system  is  48O  MJ  per  day,  the  resulting 
heat  lost  would  be  11,500  MJ.  This  is  very 
close  to  the  difference  between  the  "ideal" 
collector  and  the  measured  collector  perform- 
ance. 


9.  BUILDING  PERFORMANCE 

This  building  receives  heat  from  the  auxiliary 
gas  boiler,  electrical  dissipation  or  internal 
gains,  and  active  solar  gains.  The  monitoring 
data  for  the  period  from  mid-January  to  early 
March  was  formulated  into  an  hourly  building 
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heat  balance.  To  estimate  the  amount  of  heat 
delivered  by  the  natural  gas  furnace,  we  com- 
pared the  amount  of  natural  gas  entering  the 
building  between  January  18  and  February  16 
(251 *7  Mcf)  to  the  total  hours  of  on-time  for 
the  gas  furnace  ( 162.4  hre).  Using  a heating 
value  supplied  by  the  utility  company  and  a 
conversion  efficiency  of  7^*  we  estimated 
the  boiler  output  as  1,061  MJ-hr~^. 

This  building  uses  between  36,000  and  55|000 
kWh  of  electricity  per  month.  During  the 
period  covered  in  this  report,  the  building 
was  using  38,000  kWh  per  month.  About  2,800 
kWh  of  this  electricity  is  used  for  architec- 
tural lighting  outside  the  building  during 
the  night.  This  means  35|800  kWh  were  being 
dissipated  in  the  building  each  month.  An 
hourly  load  schedule  was  devised  which 
assigned  300  MJ-hr“^  internal  gains  during 
the  daytime  auid  ^2  MJ-hr“^  dissipation  during 
the  night,  (a  pulse-initiating  kWh  meter 
was  interfaced  to  the  data  system  in  March. 
Initial  results  showed  that  the  daytime  hour- 
ly consumption  was  slightly  higher  than 
300  MJ-hr“^.)  The  heat  loss  of  the  envelope 
was  calculated  using  normal  ASHRAF.  procedures 
assuming  an  infiltration  rate  of  0.76  air 
changes  per  hour  during  the  day  and  0.2  air 
changes  per  hour  during  the  night.  The  daily 
average  load  coefficient  used  for  the  build- 
ing was  18  MJ-hr”''-0C~  . 

The  building  contains  large  areas  of  south 
facing  glass  ( 195  m^) . This  heat  absorbing 
glass  has  a treuismission  of  0.35  at  normal 
incidence.  To  calculate  the  passive  solar 
gain,  the  insolation  measured  on  the  tilted 
collectors  was  multiplied  by  a shading  factor 
of  0.8,  a transmission  factor  of  0.35f  and 
an  angle  correction  factor  of  0.9.  This 
value  multiplied  by  the  total  area  of  windows 
was  assumed  to  represent  passive  solar  gain. 
The  shading  coefficient  in  this  calculation 
is  judged  conservative  and  no  allowance  is 
made  for  reflected  radiation  onto  the  vertical 
glazing,  which  is  significant  at  these  lati- 
tudes. The  estimated  passive  solar  gain  may, 
therefore,  be  conservative  by  10  - 20fa, 

The  active  solar  heat  entering  the  building 
was  measured  at  the  interface  between  the 
collector  loop  and  the  heat  exchanger.  Since 
practically  all  of  this  solar  heat  is  dissi- 
pated into  the  building,  only  the  timing  is 
unknown.  To  determine  when  the  solar  heat 
enters  the  building,  we  constructed  a heat 
balance  based  on  temperature  changes  of  the 
fluid  in  the  storage  tanks.  The  temperature 
of  the  storage  tanks  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  hour  of  interest  were  interpolated  by 
fitting  a second-order  polynomial  through  the 
three  temperature  data  points  centered  around 
the  hour  of  interest.  This  curve  was  differ- 
entiated to  determine  the  average  rate  of 
temperature  change  of  the  storage  tanks  during 
that  hour.  This  value  multiplied  by  the 
thermal  mass  produced  an  hourly  stored  energy 


cjiange. 

The  hourly  solar  energy  delivered  to  the 
building  was  calculated  by  subtracting  the 
solar  heat  delivered  by  the  solar  collectors 
from  the  stored  energy  change.  This  procedure 
credits  the  building  with  heat  losses  from 
the  storage  tanks,  which  is  justified,  since 
the  tanks  are  located  within  the  heated 
envelope.  This  procedure  for  calculating 
solar  heat  added  to  the  building  is  a little 
crude  on  an  hour-by-hour  basis,  but  the  errors 
tend  to  average  out.  For  a time  period  span- 
ning six  weeks,  the  total  measured  solar  heat 
delivered  by  the  collectors  was  32,606  MJ 
while  the  solar  heat  calculated  from  storage 
tank  temperature  changes  v&b  32,993  MJ.  This 
comparison  indicates  that  no  large  errors  are 
incurred  by  using  this  calculation  method. 

The  entire  hourly  data  base  was  processed 
using  the  heat  balance  procedure  on  which  the 
summation  of  all  the  inputs  were  compared  to 
the  calculated  heat  loss  (based  upon  an 
assumed  infiltration  factor,  a conductive 
factor  and  a measured  AT) . The  thermostat 
in  this  building  is  set  back  during  the  night. 
In  the  evening  when  the  thermostat  is  set 
back,  the  building  "coasts”  for  several  hours 
and  then  in  the  morning  when  the  thermostat 
is  advanced,  the  furnace  runs  for  almost  the 
entire  hour  to  catch  up.  The  initial  hourly 
heat  balances  showed  the  need  of  a building 
heat  storage  term  in  the  heat  balance.  We 
devised  a heat  storage  term  for  the  building 
based  upon  the  air  temperature  in  the  build- 
ing. 

The  building  has  an  estimated  thermal  mass  of 
7C0  MJ-°C~^,  but  this  thermal  mass  is  weakly 
coupled  to  the  air.  To  account  for  this 
weak  coupling,  we  devised  a thermal  storage 
model  which  had  a memory  of  five  hours.  The 
air  temperature  difference  occurring  during 
auiy  given  hour  is  placed  in  a bin.  During 
each  of  five  succeeding  hours,  the  tempera- 
ture difference  in  this  bin  is  sequentially 
reduced  by  one-half.  For  any  given  hour, 
the  heat  stored  in  the  building  mass  is  cal- 
culated by  multiplying  a thermal  mass  con- 
stant by  the  sum  of  the  AT  contributions  of 
these  five  bins.  This  is  a fairly  simple 
algorithm  to  program  and  it  seems  to  smooth 
out  the  effects  of  large  temperature  trans- 
ients on  the  building  heat  balance. 

The  hourly  base  from  January  19  to  Mejch  3 
was  evaluated  using  an  hourly  energy  balance 
which  included  electrical  inputs,  gas  boiler 
inputs,  passive  solar  inputs,  active  solar 
inputs  and  building  storaige  exchanges  bal- 
anced against  building  losses.  Acceptable 
hourly,  daily  and  monthly  heat  balances  de- 
fine the  overall  accurauiy  of  the  data  and 
the  suitability  of  the  assumptions.  The 
final  results  of  these  aalculatlons  are 
shown  in  Figure  7*  The  active  solar  collec- 
tors contribute  a total  of  33  CJ , the  passive 
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Fig.  7«  Building  heat  balance  from  January  19  to  March  3|  Gigajoules 


solar  gains  total  26  GJ|  the  electrical  dissi- 
pation is  181  GJ  and  the  heat  supplied  by  the 
natural  gas  boiler  is  220  GJ.  The  total  heat 
losses  during  this  period  are  225  GJ  from  con- 
duction through  the  skin  of  the  building  and 
235  GJ  due  to  infiltration  (natural  and 
forced).  Data  in  Reference  (l)  shows  that 
the  environmental  solar  radiation  and  temper- 
atures were  typical  during  the  monitoring 
period. 


10.  CONCLUSIONS 

(1)  At  thermal  equilibrium,  the  collectors 
performed  to  within  about  of  the  expected, 
single  collector  performance.  This  reduction 
in  performance  is  characteristic  of  practical 
active  solar  heating  systems. 

(2)  The  remote  location  of  the  collectors 
significantly  reduce  the  system's  thermal 
performance  (over  25^  in  February).  Each 
day,  the  pipes  and  fluid  in  the  remote 
collectors  must  be  heated  before  the  system 
can  deliver  useful  heat  to  the  building.  At 
night,  this  solar  heat  is  dissipated  to  the 
atmosphere. 

( 3)  During  the  monitoring  period,  the  passive 
solar  gains  (through  heat  absorbing  glass) 
were  nesirly  as  large  as  the  active  solar  gains. 

(4)  The  controls  of  the  solar  system  are  be- 
having as  expected  and  there  are  no  large 
steady-state  heat  losses  since  the  pipes  and 
heat  exchangers  are  well  insulated. 

(5)  The  performance  of  this  solar  ^stem  is 
enhanced  due  to  the  maintenance,  care  eind 
attention  of  the  operating  engineer,  Ivan 
Newnham.  Solar  heating  systems,  due  to  their 
complexity  and  novelty,  require  some  measure 
of  dedication  on  the  part  of  the  building 
owner  and  operator.  The  owner  and  operator 


of  the  solar  system  on  the  Life  of  Montana 
Building  are  dedicated  to  making  it  work. 

Mr.  Newnham  monitors  operation  of  the  ^stem 
and  will  often  clean  the  snow  from  the  316 
of  collectors! 

(6)  During  the  monitoring  period,  the  resource 
energr  consumed  to  li^t  the  exterior  of  the 
building  at  night  was  equal  to  the  solar  heat 
collected. 

(7)  Large  amounts  of  electrical  energy  are 
dissipated  within  this  commercial  building. 
MeasTiring  hourly  electrical  energy  facilitates 
accurate  hourly  heat  balances. 
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PRACTICAL  SOLAR  PERFORMANCE  MONITORING 


Charlese  W.  Fowlkes 
Fowlkes  Engineering 
31  Gardner  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 


ABSTRACT 

This  paper  summarizes  experience  gained  in 
developing  instrumentation  for  monitoring  the 
thermal  performance  of  a dozen  solar  heated 
projects  in  Montana.  These  projects  were  typ- 
ically privately  owned,  occupied  residences. 
The  monitoring  period  averaiged  two  months  and 
the  funds  available  were  in  the  range  of  $7K 
per  project  including  instrumentation.  The 
general  areas  addressed  in  this  paper  include 
(a)  data  requirements,  (b)  a low-cost  data 
acquisition  system  utilizing  the  Radio  Shack 
TRS-80  microcomputer,  and  (c)  the  practical 
problems  of  instrumenting  occupied  homes. 


1.  DATA  REQUIREMENTS 

The  fundamental  quantities  to  be  measured  are 
temperature,  solar  radiation,  flow  and  status. 
Table  I lists  nominal  values  for  the  minimum 
sample  rate,  accuracy  and  resolution  required. 
The  units  of  temperature  are  °C. 


TABLE  I 

NOMINAL  SAMPLE  RATES  AND  PRECISION  FOR 
PERFORMANCE  MONITORING 


Quantity 

Samples/hr 

Accy. 

Resol. 

Solar  insolation 

60 

yfo 

Ambient  temp. 

4 

o.5°c 

o.5°c 

Room  temp. 

4 

0.5 

0.5 

Storage  temp.: 

Passive  system 

4 

0.5 

0.05 

Active  system 

10 

0.5 

0. 1 

Collector: 

Inlet /outlet 

60 

0.5 

0.05 

A T 

60 

0.05 

0.05 

Plow 

60 

1% 

o.% 

Aux.  furnace: 

In/out  temp. 

300 

0.5 

0.2 

At 

300 

0.2 

0.2 

Flow 

300 

2f. 

o.% 

Dorn,  hot  water: 

In/out  temp. 

600 

0.5 

0.2 

AT 

600 

0.05 

0.05 

Plow 

600 

1 . 1 Accuracy  and  Resolution 

Passive  storage  walls  may  have  a thermal  cap- 
acity of  30  Mj/°C  which  means  the  wall  temp- 
erature may  only  change  about  1®c/hour,  even 
during  very  cold  nights.  An  hourly  heat  bal- 
ance to  an  accuracy  of  10^  thus  implies  know- 
ing the  temperature  change  of  the  passive  wall 
to  an  accuracy  of  - 0.05°C.  Active  collectors 
may  operate  with  a AT  of  only  3°C  which  must 
be  measured  with  an  accuracy  of  0.05°C  to  a- 
chieve  a heat  output  accurate  to  35^.  Thus  the 
accuracy  requirements  for  temperature  are  dic- 
tated by  the  collector  AT  and  the  resolution 
requirements  by  large,  passive  storage  com- 
ponents. 

In  both  cases  above,  the  absolute  accuracy  of 
the  temperatxire  is  not  important  but  the  res- 
olution and  uniformity  of  calibration  of  the 
probes  must  be  accurate  to  t 0.05°C.  These 
requirements  present  a non-trivial  problem  to 
the  instrumentation  engineer,  especially  if 
low  cost,  flexibility  and  portability  must 
simultaneously  be  maintained. 

Plow  enters  as  a linear  factor  in  the  heat 
exchange  equations  and  an  accuracy  of  2^  would 
be  desirable.  This  measurement  can  be  achiev- 
ed for  liquid  systems  at  reasonable  cost.  The 
task  of  measuring  air  flow  in  a real  home  is 
complicated  by  short  ducts,  inaccessible  ducts, 
irregular  flows  and  leaking  dampers.  An 
accuracy  better  than  10^  is  often  difficult 
to  achieve. 

1 .2  Sample  Rate,  Output  Rate  and  Accuracy 

The  sample  rate  is  dictated  by  the  frequency 
or  rate  of  change  of  the  quantity  to  be  meas- 
ured. Environmental  and  storage  temperatures 
change  slowly  and  can  be  sampled  only  a few 
times  each  hour.  The  auxiliary  furnace  and 
DHW  system  can  cycle  over  periods  of  minutes 
or  less.  In  order  not  to  miss  these  events 
the  sample  rate  must  be  at  least  600  samples 
per  hour.  As  a general  rule  the  sample  fre- 
quency should  be  about  10  times  the  average 
signal  frequency. 
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Fig.  1.  Schematic  of  transient  heat  output 

Figure  1 depicts  a one  hour  record  of  inlet 
and  outlet  temperatures  of  a hjrpothetical 
furnace.  Before  the  fan  turns  on  the  inlet 
and  outlet  temperatures  are  at  equilibrium 
with  their  environment  and  after  the  fan 
turns  off  the  temperatures  deca^  toward  equi- 
librium again.  Note  that  the  only  tempera- 
tures that  are  significant  in  calculating  the 
beat  exchange  are  the  temperatures  while  the 
fan  is  on.  If  simple  hourly  average  inlet 
and  outlet  temperatures  were  used  to  calculate 
the  heat  exchange  this  value  would  have  a 
large,  undetermined  error.  This  transient  be- 
havior in  Figure  2 is  characteristic  of  a 
solar  collector  output,  thermal  storage  out- 
put, furnace  output  and  ISW  output.  The  "on 
times"  of  these  devices  may  be  from  a few 
seconds  to  several  minutes. 

If  a simple  data  logger  is  used  its  output 
frequency  must  be  scaled  to  these  high  signal 
frequencies.  This  produces  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  output  and  is  not  a satisfactory 
solution.  To  reduce  the  amount  of  output 
data  and  still  maintain  accuracy  on  transient 
heat  flows  the  engineer  must  either  use  a 
smarter  data  acquisition  ^stem  or  smarter 
transducers. 

One  approach  is  to  use  heat  meters  which  cal- 
culate the  transient  heat  exchange  and  have 
an  output  which  can  be  read  periodically  by 
the  data  logger.  Another  approach  is  to  im- 
plement logic  in  hardware  which  will  zero  in- 
let and  outlet  temperatures  if  there  is  no 
flow  through  the  exchanger.  If  the  data 
logger  has  averaging  capability  and  a satis- 
factory scan  rate  the  output  frequency  can  be 
reducf*  *o  around  one  hour  which  will  he  a 
satis/*  jolution. 
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The  requirements  discussed  above  point  to  the 
advantage  of  using  a computer  controlled  data— 
acquisition  system.  These  syetems  provide  a 
hi^  sample  rate,  the  logic  of  the  test  pro- 
gram can  be  structured  in  sortware  and  the 
data  can  be  easily  output  to  a mass  storage 
device  and  printed.  A large  number  of  these 
systems  are  conraerciailly  available  but  we 
found  that  the  coot  of  the  systems  exceeded 
our  modest  budget.  At  this  point  we  set  upon 
a course  to  develop  otir  own  system.  Our  ap- 
proach was  to  use  the  low  cost  TRS-^0  micro- 
computer manufactured  by  Tandy  Corp.  and  sold 
in  Radio  Shack  stores.  We  then  developed  the 
interface  hardware  and  software  to  convert 
this  computer  into  a smart  data  logger. 

2.1  TRS-flO  Data  Acquisition  System 

The  system  we  developed  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 
The  TRS-80  is  not  modified  in  thie  applica- 
tion and  le  used  simply  to  control  the  system, 
organize  the  data,  display  the  data  and  out- 
put the  data  to  cassette  tape.  The  front 
panel  of  the  interface  is  shown  in  Figure  3 
and  provides  inputs  for  the  transducers  and  a 
parallel  and  RS232  serial  output  port  for 
transmitting  data  to  a printer,  modem  or  an- 
other computer. 

Each  analog  input  card  has  eight  inputs  and 
up  to  £ cards  can  be  accomodated  giving  a 
capability  of  i&  channels.  Each  card  is  ded- 
icated to  a particular  type  of  transducer  and 
no  external  signal  conditioning  is  required. 
The  interface  contains  a 12  bit  a/D  converter 
and  a real  time  clock  giving  month,  day, 
hours,  minutes  and  seconds.  A battery  backup 
power  supply  is  normally  used  so  that  the 
system  will  run  for  several  hours  even  if  the 
utility  p)ower  is  off.  This  feature  is  useful 
for  many  of  our  remote  sites  in  Montansk. 

The  system  scans  all  dS  chaiuiels  about  once 
each  6 seconds.  During  the  scan,  the  12  bit 
representation  of  input  signals  are  processed 
to  convert  to  convenient  units  and  transient 
heat  flows  are  computed.  These  quantities 
are  displayed  on  the  video  screen  every  6 
seconds  along  with  the  time  and  date.  All 
quantities  are  averaged  and  at  write<«ut  time 
these  average  quantities  are  written  to  cas- 
sette tape.  The  write  out  period  and  process- 
ing are  written  in  BASIC  e&<i  can  be  changed 
on  the  site  to  suit  tne  project. 


A typical  monitoring  project  may  accumulate  a 
data  base  of  several  thousand  readings.  Econ- 
omy requires  that  the  data  be  output  in  a 
computer  readable  format  such  as  memory 
boards,  tape  or  disk  to  allow  for  efficient 
siunmary  and  processing  of  the  data. 


3.  TRANSDUCERS  AND  TECHNIQUE 

Low-cost  transducers  were  selected  which  ap- 
proach the  accuracies  listed  in  TABLE  I.  It 
was  important  that  the  output  of  all  trans- 
ducers be  independent  of  extension  I .d 
length.  In  real  monitoring  jobs  the  iata 
system  may  be  from  10  to  100  meters  from  the 
transducer  or  probe.  The  required  extension 
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Fig.  2.  Front  view  of  system 


Fig.  3*  Rear  view  showing  input  cards, 
transducers  and  serial/parallei  output  port 

length  cannot  usually  be  determined  before 
installing  the  instrumentation.  We  normally 
do  a precise  calibration  in  the  lab  and  then 
use  extensions  as  required  at  the  site.  We 
use  RCA“type  phono  jades  for  all  transducers. 
When  we  instrument  a site  we  talce  along  a 
large  box  filled  with  extensions  of  various 
lengths.  A probe  is  mounted  at  the  desired 
location  and  then  extensions  are  used  to 
reach  to  the  input  panel  of  the  data  acquis- 
ition system.  He  have  fo\ind  that  running 
extensions  in  an  occupied  house  often  requires 
considerable  ingeniuity.  About  one  man-week 
is  required  to  install  a system. 

W e measure  temperature  with  the  AD-590  manu- 
faujtured  by  Analog  Devices.  This  device  has 
the  advantages  of  low  cost,  linearity  and 
high  output.  These  probes  are  individually 
calibrated  using  the  data  acquisition  system, 
appropriate  software  and  reference  tempera^ 
ture  baths.  For  the  temperature  ranges  used 
in  solar  monitoring  the  accuracy  of  the  probe 
depends  primarily  on  the  accuracy  of  the  cali- 
bration reference  temperature  which  is  about 
- 0.1°C.  All  probes  for  a given  project  are 


cedibrated  simultaneously  to  minimize  relative 
error.  The  resolution  of  the  data  ^stem  with 
these  probes  is  0.05°C. 

Solar  insolation  is  measured  with  a silicon 
cell  based  instrument.  For  best  accuracy  we 
recommend  the  Li^or  11-200  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  low  cost  and  is  not  influenced  by 
tilt.  He  approximate  electric  power  inputs 
by  measuring  current  using  a clamp-on  ammeter. 
For  resistive  loads  with  constant  voltage  this 
device  is  accurate  to  within  4^.  On  site  cali- 
bration against  the  utility  kHh  meter  can  in- 
crease this  accuracy  to  1^. 

P\impB,  fans,  dampers  and  insulating  curtains 
are  normally  Instrumented  with  relays,  micro- 
switches or  mex^uiy  switches.  The  data  system 
senses  switch  closure  and  the  software  gener- 
ates a 1 or  0 for  "on"  or  "off".  These  status 
channels  are  included  as  multipliers  in  the 
transient  heat  equations  so  that  the  output  is 
only  cailculated  when  the  device  is  on.  The 
average  status  during  the  hour  gives  the  frac- 
tional "on  time"  and  when  multiplied  by  the 
motor  rating  will  give  auxiliary  energy  or 
pomp  work.  The  status  channel  can  be  used  to 
calculate  true  average  inlet  and  outlet  temp- 
erature "while  on".  This  is  done  l?y  dividing 
the  zeroed  average  temperature  by  the  hourly 
average  status. 

We  adapt  a commercied  water  meter  (Hersey 
M\rR-30)  for  liquid  flow  measurementB.  The 
meter  when  connected  to  the  data  acquisition 
system  can  be  calibrated  to  within  a few  per- 
cent. These  turbine-type  meters  seem  tolerant 
of  dirt  in  the  line  and  have  the  advantage  of 
low  cost.  The  normad  flow  range  is  4 to  100 
Ipm. 

Air  flow  is  our  most  difficult  measurement. 
Often  we  are  forced  to  measure  flow  near  el- 
bows and  outlets  where  the  velocity  is  chang- 
ing with  time  and  the  distribution  is  non- 
uniform.  He  probe  the  cross-section  with  a 
hot-wire  anemometer  to  determine  the  average 
flow  rate  for  each  system  configuration  and 
these  values  are  then  put  into  the  computer 
program  as  constants.  He  would  rather  use 
permanent  duct  anemometers  but  have  not  yet 
located  transducers  that  axe  accurate  and  also 
low  in  cost.  In  all  air  systems  we  have  moni- 
tored we  have  measured  large  imbalances  in 
flow  around  the  system  due  to  leaks  axnund 
dampers  as  well  as  leeJcs  into  ctnd  out  of  the 
system. 

4.  DATA  COLLECTICW  AND  PROCESSING 

Our  monitoring  period  is  normally  2 to  3 months 
During  this  period  we  record  on  cassette  hour- 
ly average  data  from  15-30  transducers,  cal- 
culated parameters,  such  as  transient  heat 
flows,  collector  efficiency,  etc.,  and  time. 

One  side  of  a cassette  will  hold  about  12,000 
numbers  and  must  be  changed  every  10  to  20  days 
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Since  many  of  oar  monitored  sites  are  sever- 
al hundred  miles  from  our  office  we  ask  the 
owner  to  change  the  data  tapes  and  mail  them 
to  our  office.  We  also  leave  the  owner  a 
copy  of  the  program  tapes  along  with  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  load  the  programs  if  the 
system  crashes.  Often  the  system  will  run 
the  full  two  months  without  attention  hut  we 
expect  about  one  crash  per  project  on  the 
average.  The  home  environment  of  dogSi 
children,  mice,  etc.  usually  leads  to  a dam- 
aged probe  at  sometime  during  the  test  so  we 
plan  on  one  site  visit  for  repairs. 

In  the  office  we  read  the  data  tapes  into  an- 
other microcomputer  and  put  all  raw  data  on 
floppy  diskette  for  further  processing.  The 
data  system  itself  can  be  used  for  processing 
but  the  access  to  cassette  data  is  slow.  We 
typically  do  a lot  of  work  with  the  data  and 
the  fast,  random  access  of  the  floppy  diskette 
saves  time. 

4. 1 Heat  Balance 

A central  part  of  the  data  processing  is  set- 
ting up  a heat  balance  for  the  house.  In 
principle  the  measured  data  will  allow  calcu- 
lation of  all  the  beat  inputs  to  the  house; 
solar,  auxiliary,  electrical  and  storage.  A 
calculated  beat  loss  factor  times  the  actual 
temperature  difference  produces  a calculated 
beat  loss  value.  A computer  program  is  writt- 
en to  scan  the  data  base  and  output  components 
of  the  heat  balance  equation  on  an  hourly  and 
daily  basis. 

Discrepancies  in  the  heat  balance  are  used 
to  identifjr  bad  data  and  b^ui  assumptions.  An 
informal  iterative  process  is  used  to  improve 
this  heat  balance.  For  example  if  the  calcu- 
lated heat  loss  factor  can  be  adjusted  by 
20^  and  this  improves  the  heat  balance,  this 
is  done.  The  thermal  mass  of  the  house  is 
another  quantity  that  is  often  trimmed  to 
improve  the  heat  balance. 

In  passive  projects  it  is  impractical  to  get 
a true  sample  of  the  temperatore  of  the  stor- 
age mass.  For  example,  one  underground 
house  we  monitored  Had  most  of  the  thermal 
storage  in  the  concrete  stmctore  itself. 
Hundreds  of  probes  placed  at  varying  depths 
would  have  been  re<Tuired  to  sample  the 
"average"  temperature  of  this  mass.  By  using 
data  from  6 well  placed  probes  and  then  work- 
ing with  the  heat  balance  equations  we  wer- 
able  to  achieve  a satisfactory  heat  halanc 

If  the  heat  balance  seems  reasonable  then 
programs  are  written  to  determine  solar 
efficiency,  solar  fraction,  storaige  heat  loss, 
eto.  Tables  of  average  interior  temperature 
and  swing  are  output  to  describe  the  comfort 
of  the  environment.  The  da'  is  also  scanned 
to  note  system  peculiaritie.  , such  as  collec- 
tor fans  that  turn  on  at  night,  or  insulat- 
ing curtains  that  were  open  at  night  or 


closed  during  the  day,  or  collectors  that  are 
thermosyphoning  at  night.  We  usually  measure 
at  leat  one  temperature  behind  the  insulating 
curtain  to  esti.-  j u-  its  effective  S value. 

4.2  Special  Problems 

Wo  have  monitored  two  projects  which  occasion- 
ally used  a wood  stove.  There  is  no  simple 
way  to  measure  the  stove  ouxput  so  we  placed 
a temperature  probe  near  the  stove  to  give  a 
crude  measure  of  the  status  of  the  fire.  We 
then  devised  an  empirical  equation  consisting 
of  a constant  times  the  temperat'uxe  near  the 
stove  minus  the  house  temperature  at  a remote 
location.  This  constant  was  based  on  the  manu- 
facturer's rating  of  the  stove  at  peak  output. 
We  were  surprised  at  how  well  this  equation 
tended  to  balance  the  heat  equations  during 
times  when  the  stove  was  on.  The  estimate  it- 
self was  crude  but  it  produces  daily  energy 
balances  that  were  about  as  good  as  the  ensrgy 
balances  on  days  when  the  stove  wasn't  used. 

Incidental  electrical  dissipation  from  light 
bulbs  and  appliances  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine without  massive  instrumentation.  If  the 
house  does  not  have  an  electric  furnace  or 
some  other  form  of  electric  heat  we  simply 
measure  the  total  power  (current)  at  the  input 
mains.  The  main  interpretation  problem  is 
estimating  how  nnich  of  this  input  power  is 
actually  dissipated  in  the  house.  The  light 
bulb  clearly  dissipates  nearly  100^  of  it's 
power  as  heat.  The  heat  recovered  from  elect- 
rically heated  hot  water  that  goes  through  the 
dishwasher  or  the  shower  is  difficult  to  est- 
imate. We  devise  a factor  for  each  house, 
usually  between  0.^  and  0.8,  based  on  the  type 
appliance  used.  On  some  projects  the  incid- 
ental electric  dissipation  will  amount  to  10 
or  1^  of  the  overal  heat  load  so  it  cannot  be 
ignored. 

5.  SUMMARY 

(1)  For  solar  performance  monitoring  the  data 
acquisition  system  must  be  smart  enough  to  do 
some  processing  and  averaging  on-line  to  cap- 
ture transient  events  while  at  the  same  tine 
condensing  the  output  data.  A sample  rate  of 
600/hour  and  an  output  of  once  each  hour  seems 
about  ri^t  for  many  projects.  The  required 
tempermture  resolution  and  accuracy  is  at 
least  0.1*%  for  collector  T and  for  the  ^ t/ 
hour  of  large,  passive  storage  masses. 

(2)  The  Installation  of  the  transducers  re- 
quires considerable  finesse  and  should  be  done 
or  sup>erviBed  by  someone  having  a grasp  of  the 
overall  project.  Judgement  is  needed  because 
of  practical  limitations  on  the  number  of 
transducer  location.  There  is  normally  no 
backup  instrumentation  eo  that  if  one  channel 
of  data  ie  lost  the  project  may  be  loet.  The 
probes  must  be  oarefully  installed  and  the 
raw  data  oust  ba  inspected  as  it  is  produced. 
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( 3)  The  project  is  not  finished  when  the 
raw  data  is  dumped  into  tables.  Considerable 
interpretation,  data  processing,  cross-check- 
ing and  cooDion  sense  must  be  applied  to  the 
data  before  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
For  each  month  of  hoxirly  data  we  spend  nearly 
a month  in  processing,  interpretation  and 
reporting.  We  have  found  that  an  hourly  and 
daily  heat  balance  is  the  best  way  to  verify 
the  data.  The  heat  balance  can  identify 
errors  in  the  data  and  in  some  cases  points 
to  ways  to  correct  the  data.  See  Figure  4. 

(4)  The  TRS-SO  based  data  acquisition  eys- 
tems  have  performed  satisfactorily.  The  flex- 
ibility allowed  by  LSVEL  II  BASIC  and  the  low 
cost  of  the  system  are  its  main  eulvauitages. 

We  have  used  three  of  these  systems  almost 
continuously  during  the  past  18  months. 

( 3)  The  owners  of  the  houses  have  cooperated 
with  the  monitoring  effort  and  afe  interested 
in  the  data.  The  owners  or  designers  seldom 
have  an  accurate  idea  of  how  well  the  system 
really  works. 
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Fig.  4.  Sample  output;  One  day  of  processed  data  from  a largo  passive  solar 
greenhouse  in  eastern  Montana.  Hourly  values  of  energy  balance  are  shewn  (MJ) 
along  with  various  tanperatures  (OC).  Bottom  lino  is  daily  summary  (24  hours). 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  relates  the  result  of  our  efforts, 
spanning  several  years,  toward  the  goal  of 
making  low  cost  and  meaningful  thermal  meas- 
urements on  buildings.  Experimental  pitfalls 
are  illustrated  with  examples  and  suggestions 
for  better  experimental  procedures  are  given. 

A data  accfuisition  system  using  a powerful 
portable  microcomputer  in  conjunction  with 
compact  data  acquisition  modules  is  discussed. 

This  paper  also  discusses  real  time  data  an- 
alysis methods  that  may  prove  useful  for 
short-term  performaince  monitoring.  Results 
of  some  data  using  recursive,  digital  filter- 
ing algorithms  are  presented.  These  algorithms 
when  programmed  on  the  computer  (which  can 
sense  and  respond  in  real-time  in  the  physical 
world  using  the  data  l/o  modules)  form  a sys- 
tem with  an  order  of  artificial  intelligence. 
The  goal  of  this  intelligent  system  is  to  form 
an  Energy  Signature  for  the  building.  The 
Energy  Signature  consists  of  several  equiva- 
lent thermal  parameters  of  the  building  which 
form  an  energy  signature  characterizing  the 
building. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

To  some  the  notion  that  we  need  to  instrument 
buildings  to  understand  and  quantify  their 
thermal  performance  must  seem  a foolish  waste 
of  time.  Our  magazines  and  books  concerned 
with  solar  design  are  filled  with  elaborate 
descriptions  of  "how  it  works",  complete  with 
colored  drawings  showing  red  heat-arrows  wig- 
gling through  vents  in  Trombe  walls  to  escape 
blue  cold-arrows,  etc..  This  powerful  combin- 
ation of  artistry  and  sophistry  can  leave  us 
with  a conviction  that  there  is  little  left  to 
be  learned. 

Experience  shows  the  thermal  behavior  of  a 
building  is  a composite  resulting  from  the  in- 
teraction of  a large  number  of  subtle  and  in- 
terrelated thermal  mechanisms.  The  intuitive 
"descriptions"  are  often  just  misleading  fan- 
tasies. The  scientific  documentation  and  de- 
lineation of  the  mechainism  presents  a nontriv- 
ial task  in  measurement  and  interpretation. 


My  work  in  the  area  of  instrumenting  buildings 
for  thermal  characterization  has  only  spanned 
a few  years.  ( 1 -4)  During  this  time  I have  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  a lot  of  mistakes  in 
my  programs  cind  to  observe  a lot  of  mistakes 
in  other  programs.  Many  of  these  mistakes  can 
be  anticipated  and  avoided  if  we  maintain  a 
balanced  view  of  the  experimental  process. 

Personal  interests,  preferences  and  orienta- 
tion tend  to  distort  the  experimental  process. 
The  theoretician  hopes  the  experiment  will 
produce  data  to  verify  his  pet  model.  The 
instrumentation  hardware  specialist  may  focus 
on  cute  ways  to  measure  things.  The  project 
manager  wants  a thick  final  report  to  show  his 
boss.  All  of  the  people  (or  functions)  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  experimental  process. 
Experimental  failures  result  when  one  of  these 
separate  interests,  functions  or  orientations 
dominate  the  experiment. 

2.  EXAMPLES  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  PITFALLS 

(1)  Only  a few  months  ago  I heard  a presenta- 
tion of  results  of  a building  thermal  perfor- 
mance monitoring  program.  The  speaker  express- 
ed pride  in  the  fact  that  their  print-out  of 
monitoring  data  was  4 meters  high!  They  were 
measuring  over  100  transducer  channels.  The 
presentation  of  results  v;as  a plot  of  daily 
auxiliary  energy  versus  degree-days  v;hich 
could  have  been  made  by  a 12  gauge  shotgun  at 
10m.  The  minicomputer  found  a straight  line 
through  these  points  having  a correlation  co- 
efficient of  0.42  and  everyone  was  apparently 
pleased  with  the  results. 

The  instrumentation  in  this  experiment  was 
very  powerful  and  apparently  carefully  cali- 
brated and  maintained.  The  analysis  model  was 
woefully  inadequate  and  this  led  to  results 
having  little  information. 

(2)  Another  building  research  project  used  a 
quality  data  logger  to  measure  113  transducer 
channels.  Data  tapes  had  been  collected  (but 
not  analyzed)  for  4 months  when  an  intermittent 
electronic  problem  was  noticed.  Internal  elec- 
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trical  gains  were  not  being  measured  and  the 
building  was  regularly  ventilated  with  a fan 
that  was  not  instrumented.  These  tivo  "un- 
taiowns"  were  major  features  (15  to  1%)  of 
the  building  energr  balance. 

The  instrumentation  hardware  was  adequate  in 
this  case  but  it  was  not  properly  maintained 
and  was  not  used  to  measure  all  the  important 
variables.  Better  experiment  design  and 
equipment  maintenance  would  have  enormously 
increased  the  significance  of  this  effort. 

(3)  I observed  another  monitoring  effort  con- 
ducted by  a respected  national  solar  data  mon- 
itoring group.  This  experiment  was  well  form- 
ulated and  the  instrumentation  hardware  and 
software  was  excellent.  The  temperature  trans- 
ducer "measuring  ambient  air  temperature"  was 
mounted  near  the  mouth  of  a building  air  vent, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  building  in  direct 
sunlight.  A plate  was  soldered  to  the  treins- 
dacer  making  it  a better  solar  collector! 

Fluid  temperature  probes  were  mounted  to  the 
surface  of  the  pipes  and  their  readings  were 
erratic.  These  probes  were  jiggled  around  un- 
til the  readings  "seemed  reasonable". 

The  installation  of  the  transducers  in  this 
short-term  experiment  was  less  than  optimum. 
This  produced  uncertainties  in  the  results. 

The  "portable"  instrumentation  system  occupied 
several  crates  weighing  over  200  kg.  It  was 
a centralized  (rather  than  distributed)  data 
acquisition  system.  Two  trained  technicians 
Bpent  4 days  installing  over  150m  of  wire  to 
set  up  the  test  and  one  day  in  removing  the 
instrumentation.  Two  days  of  data  were  col- 
lected. A similar  effort  on  another  building 
produced  no  usable  data.' 

(4)  I visited  four  different  projects  located 

around  the  country  where  dozens  of  solar  DHW 
systems  had  been  instrumented  with  heat  meters 
for  performance  monitoring.  Inspection  of  the 
installations  coupled  with  elementary  cross- 
checking of  the  data  showed  that  at  least  Btyfo 
of  the  data  were  worthless.  The  basic  faults 
were  related  to  equipment  failures  and  improp- 
er installation.  The  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram lacked  an  appreciation  of  the  art  of 
successful  measurement.  ^ 

(5)  Three  years  ago  I was  analyzing  data  on 

a small  building  incorporating  active  air  col- 
lectors. Specific  data  on  the  collectors 
showed  they  were  leaking  badly  and  were  not 
contributing  significant  solar  "heat  to  the 
building.  The  hourly  heat  balances  clearly 
ehov/ed  errors  when  the  sun  was  shining.  I had 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  south  facing 
glazed  area  was  nearly  equal  to  the  collector 
area.  The  analysis  model  was  modified  to  in- 
clude direct  solar  gain  through  the  windows 
and  the  hourly  heat  balances  improved  dramat- 
ically. 

These  examples  are  included  to  illustrate  the 


types  of  problems  that  occur  during  experimen- 
tal projects.  Some  of  these  problems  can  be 
avoided. 


3.  REVm:  OF  EXPERDCJITAL  PRnrTC?^ 

The  goal  of  an  experimental  measurement  px^— 
gram  is  to  provide  answers  to  questions  that 
cannot  be  economically  or  accurately  answered 
in  any  other  way.  a "good"  experiment  will 
provide  answers  having  adequate  accuracy  at  a 
minimum  cost.  The  milestones  for  the  execu- 
tion of  an  experiment  are  INSTRUMiKTATIOIJ 
Data,  model  and  RESULTS  and  a report  on  the 
elements  of  an  experiment  will  often  be  pre- 
sented in  this  order.  It  is  important  to  rec- 
ognize that  milestones  during  the  desiro  phase 
of  the  experiment  occur  in  exactly  the  oppos-' 

ite  secfuencet  Figure  1 * 

The  first  step  in  the  Design  Phase  is  to  decide 
what  we  want  to  know  at  the  end  of  the  experi- 
ment; what  RESULTS  are  needed.  We  then  select 
or  devise  a conceptual  model  representing  the 
system  and  establish  what  input  data  must  be 
measured  to  produce  the  output  results.  This 
is  a difficult  and  crucial  step  in  the  experi- 
mental design  procedure.  If  the  MODEL  and 
Data  are  well  defined  the  INSTHUKEKTATION  re- 
quirements are  clearly  specified. 

The  first  step  in  the  Execution  phase  is  to 
calibrate  and  install  the  measuring  and  re- 
cording instruments.  DATA  are  collected  over 
a suitable  time-period.  These  are  then  pro- 
cessed using  the  analysis  MODEL.  RESULTS  and 
their  expected  errors  are  then  summarized. 

If  the  experiment  was  well  designed  and  exe- 
cuted the  errors  will  be  within  the  allowed 
range,  the  nev;  information  and  results  are 
reported  and  the  job  is  done.  The  process 
seldom  runs  this  smoothly  and  often  we  must 
loop  back  to  some  earlier  step  and  re-do  the 
experiment;  perhaps  returning  to  the  beginning. 
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Fig.  1.  Experimental  Process  Model. 
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4.  IMPROVING  TIE  EXPEHIWENT 


4. 1 Experiment  Design 

It  is  impossible  to  over  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  design  phase.  This  begins  with 
a clear  definition  of  the  final  results  desir- 
ed and  the  maximum  inaccuracy  that  can  be  tol- 
erated. 

Next  is  the  evolution  of  a process  model  and 
its  associated  input  data.  This  activity  in- 
cludes questions  like;  "How  simple  can  the 
model  be?",  "V/hat  effects  can  we  ignore?", 
•What  IS  the  error  in  the  result  for  the  worst 
possible  combination  of  input  error?"  The 
value  of  this  analysis  is  to  establish  whether 
there  is  a significant  probability  of  success, 
before  investing  time  and  money  in  the  actual 
experiment.  Errors  are  discussed  further  in 
the  following  section  on  Signals  and  Noise, 

4.2  Instrumentation 


The  steady  progress  in  microelectronics  tech- 
nology has  resulted  in  the  availability  of 
cheap  and  powerful  computers  and  accurate  data 
acquisition  equipment.  Economic  considera- 
tions demand  the  use  of  these  machines  for 
most  experiments. 

An  example  of  a system  suitable  for  many 
building  monitoring  tasks  is  shown  in  Figure 
2.  A portable  microcomputer  controls  the  data 
acquisition,  storage,  display  and  processing. 

A wide  range  of  transducers  C£ui  be  connected 


EPSON 


Pig,  2.  Portable  Data  Acquisition  System. 


directly  to  the  data  acquisition  modules.  The 
computer  communicates  with  the  modules  usings 
digital  code  carried  by  a single  cable.  Thes'' 
modules  are  located  near  the  transducers  to 
minimize  wiring.  The  system  can  be  expanded 
by  adding  more  modules  as  required.  One  or 
two  modules  are  adequate  for  many  energy  mon- 
itoring jobs  on  small  buildings.  The  whole 
system  costs  around  12,000  and  can  be  carried 
in  a brief  case.  This  system  is  currently  be- 
ing used  to  control  and  log  data  from  a side- 
by-side  solar  DHW  experiment. 

Once  the  data  requirements  are  defined  the 
data  acquisition  system  specifications  are 
easily  determined.  The  crucial  considerations 
in  selecting  hardware  are  accuracy,  reliabil- 
ity, cost  and  ease  of  use.  The  installation 
and  calibration  of  the  transducers  are  of  ut- 
most importance.  The  examples  of  pitfalls 
given  earlier  in  this  paper  are  not  unique. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  can  be  ruined  if 
you  are  not  really  measuring  v;hat  you  think 
you  are  measuring. 

4. 3  Data  Processing  and  Results 


If  the  experiment  has  been  properly  planned 
you  already  know  what  to  do  with  the  data  as 
it  comes  in.  It  is  a good  idea  to  start  pro- 
cessing the  data  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
are  two  motivations  for  doing  this;  (a)  it  is 
fun  to  see  if  the  experiment  is  working  and  to 
find  out  the  initial  results,  (b)  if  the  ex- 
periment is  not  working  you  will  want  to  revise 
it  before  generating  a pile  of  useless  data. 


5.  SIGNALS  and  noise 

Thermal  monitoring  experiments  are  usually 
aimed  at  measuring  some  component  of  energy 
gain  or  loss.  It  is  often  impossible  to  spec- 
ifically measure  the  component  of  interest  in 
a real  building.  The  building  thermal  response 
is  a composite  reflecting  the  interactions  of 
many  thermal  inputs,  outputs  and  storage  ef- 
fects. Table  1 lists  nominal  values  for  14 
identifiable  (at  least  in  concept)  heat  ex- 
change components  for  a "hypothetical"  resi- 
dence. This  data  explains  why  simple  energy 
analyses  using  limited  data  such  as  fuel  bills 
and  a simple  conductive  model  often  yield  re- 
sults so  noisy  that  general  conclusion  are  im- 
possible. 

Assume  we  have  a simple  experiment  consisting 
of  an  electric  heater  in  a small  test  cell  with 
constant  inside  and  outside  temperature.  We 
plot  energy  input  versus  AT  for  a range  of 
values  and  get  a nice  straight  line.  The  re- 
sults show  little  scatter  because  we  have  good 
control  over  the  important  variables. 

Now  assvtme  that  a lab  assistant  enters  the  test 
room  several  times  a day,  uses  the  heater  to 
boil  water  for  coffee,  sits  and  reads  his  news- 
paper and  opens  the  window  if  he  feels  too  hot. 
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TABLE  1. 

NOMINAL  DAILY  HEAT  EXCHANGES,  MJ 
Heat  into  Space  is  Positive 


Description 

V/  inter 

Spring/Pall 

Envelope  Conductive 

-450 

-150 

Infiltration,  stack 

-100 

-40 

•Infiltration,  stack 

-10 

-2 

Infiltration,  wind 

-45 

-15 

♦Infiltration,  wind 

-5 

-3 

Furnace  heat 

400 

35 

•Humidifier 

15 

5 

Electrical  dissipation 

120 

100 

•Bathing,  Cooking 

20 

20 

Solar  gain,  windows 

80 

80 

Sol-air  effects 

•^30 

t30 

Stored  heat 

^50 

MO 

Mechanical  venting 

-20 

-20 

•Mechanical  venting 

.-5 

-10 

Occupant  effects,  unknowns -30 

-30 

•Latent  heat  exchanges 


We  now  innocently  plot  our  data  and  the  points 
are  scattered  all  over  the  page. 

The  point  of  this  simple  example  is  to  illus- 
trate the  inevitable  noise  that  enters  any 
experiment.  The  noise  in  the  hypothetical 
experiment  is  a real  physical  event  that  we 

can't  control  or  maybe  do  not  conceive.  It 

is  due  to  a mismatch  or  a poor  fit  between 

our  model  of  the  process  and  v/hatever  is  go- 

ing on  out  there. 

A second  type  of  noise  is  related  to  faulty 
instruments.  In  principal  we  can  deal  with 
these  problems  more  effectively.  Our  concepts 
of  properties  are  better  defined  and  the  in- 
struments are  simpler  systems  complete  with 
calibration  standards,  trouble  shooting  hints 
and  repair  procedures. 

6.  DATA  PROCESSING  TECHNIQUES 
6. 1 Batch  Processing 

Many  experiments  are  analyzed  using  a proced- 
ure that  may  be  described  as  batch  processing. 
The  data  logger,  over  some  interval  of  time, 
produces  a "batch"  of  data.  This  batch  of  data 
is  transferred  to  a computer  and  statistical 
algorithms  such  as  linear  regression  are  used 
to  find  the  "best"  values  which  fit  an  a pri- 
ori process  model. 

This  approach  is  depicted  graphically  in  Fig- 
ure 3*  The  model  of  the  parameter  represented 
by  the  data  has  a value  that  is  constant  with 
time.  The  data  is  scattered  due  to  random 
noise  in  the  measurements  and  random  noise  due 
to  approximations  inherent  in  the  simplified 
process  model.  The  true  signal  having  a val- 
ue of  100  was  corrupted  by  adding  a random 
value  (noise)  having  a range  of. '^50.)  The 


best  fit  to  the  model  is  a line  passing 


Time,  hrs. 

Fig.  3«  Best  value  found  from  noisy  data 
after  test. 


6.2  Real  Time  Processing 

We  have  been  experimenting  with  real-time  pro- 
cessing of  building  data.  Since  a computer  is 
already  part  of  the  system  it  is  possible  to 
write  programs  to  keep  a running  summary  of 
the  data,  in  real  time,  as  it  comes  in  from 
the  sensors. 

There  are  numerous  algorithms  for  processing 
real-time  data.  These  methods  referred  to  as 
"digital  filters,  stochasistic  algorithms,  re- 
cursive filters,  observers,"  etc.  Basic  to 
all  algorithms  is  the  notion  of  a current 
estimate  of  the  true  value  and  rules  for  im- 
proving this  estimate  in  response  to  new  data 
coming  in. 

We  usually  input  a starting  value,  our  best 
estimates  before  the  first  data  point.  We  al- 
so input  information  about  how  noisy  we  think 
the  data  will  be.  This  basically  adjusts  the 
gain  or  sensitivity  of  the  estimator  to  new 
data. 

To  illustrate  th ■ ■ i -ral  idea  we  take  the 
example  data  set  and  imagine  the  response  of 
an  estimator  that  reacts  to  the  new  data  one 
point  at  a firae.  We  give  it  a stiirting  value 
of  zero  out  of  playfulness.  We  could  formu- 
late a "fickle  estimator"  that  assumes  each 
new  data  point  ^ the  true  value.  The  graph 
of  the  history  of  the  fickle  estimator's  es- 
tiiate  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  It  is  clear  that 
the  fickle  estimator  doesn't  learn  from  exper- 
ience and  does  not  help  us  filter  out  the  noise. 

For  contrast  we  could  formulate  a hypothetical 
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"conservative  estimator"  and  give  him  a start- 
ing value.  As  the  data  comes  in  the  conserv- 
ative estimator  slowly  and  sluggishly  responds 
to  the  data,  Figure  4.  Given  a sufficient 
time  the  consein;-ative  estimator  may  converge 
on  the  true  value. 


Time,  hrs. 

Fig.  4.  Example  of  two  extreme  real-time 
estimators  or  filters. 


Neither  of  these  estimators  or  filters  appears 
very  helpful  for  finding  a best  value  in  a 
short  time.  Fortunately  much  mathematical 
work  has  been  done  to  develop  smarter  auid  more 
optimal  estimators  or  filters.  ( 5 ) A good  ex- 
ample of  an  optimal  filter  is  the  Kalman  filter 
developed  in  the  1960s  (6). 

6.  3 Smarter  Filters 

The  Kalman  filter  "catches  on"  to  the  trend  of 
the  data  and  can  find  the  best  value  rather 
quickly.  At  each  new  data  point  it  reevalu- 
ates it's  current  gain  or  sensitivity  and  thus, 
in  a sense,  learns  from  experience  to  make 
better  estimates.  As  it  approaches  the  best 
value  it  becomes  insensitive  or  conservative 
and  starts  to  ignore  the  noisy  data.  (We  have 
"warned"  the  filter  about  the  noise  in  our 
formulation  of  the  problem.)  Another  property 
of  the  Kalman  filter  is  that  it  eventually 
finds  the  same  best  value  that  we  would  find 
by  processing  a batch  of  data  using  standard 
regression  methods. 

A computer  simulation  of  the  response  of  a 
Kalman  filter  to  our  noisy  test  data  set  is 
shovm  graphically  in  Figure  5*  Note  that 
after  only  15  data  points  it  is  within 
of  the  true  value.  After  20  points  it  is 
locked  in  on  the  true  value  and  never  varies 


Time,  hrs. 

Fig.  5»  Response  of  Kalman  filter  to  noisy 
data. 


7.  APPLYING  REALTIME  PROCESSING 

We  have  applied  the  method  of  real-time  fil- 
tering or  estimation  to  processing  building 
thermal  response  data.  An  energy  balance 
equation  for  the  building  is  formulated  in 
terms  of  unknovin  coefficients  and  measured 
driving  forces.  The  coefficients  are  terms 
like  overall  envelope  conduction  factor, 
equivalent  solar  aperature,  equivalent  thermal 
mass,  etc.  This  set  of  coefficients  forms  an 
Energy  Signature  for  the  building.  (7,8) 

The  measured  driven  forces  are  temperatures, 
solar  radiation,  electricity  entering  the 
building,  etc. 

Each  coefficient  is  given  a "reasonable"  start- 
ing value.  At  each  stage  of  the  process,  the 
new  data  is  fed  into  the  energy  balance  equa- 
tion and  the  error  or  imbalance  is  determined. 
The  error  is  partitioned  and  each  coefficient 
is  adjusted  in  the  direction  of  smaller  error 
according  to  a filter  algorithm. 

Table  2 shows  the  behavior  of  a Kalman  filter 
using  hourly  raw  data  from  a building  we  mon- 
itored three  years  ago.  A simple  5 element 
model  was  used  to  represent  the  building  and 
the  filter  parameters  were  fairly  crude.  The 
first  part  of  the  table  shows  the  results  after 
24  and  48  hours  when  the  filter  was  given 
"good"  starting  values.  The  second  part  shows 
the  estimates  resulting  from  "poor"  starting 
values.  For  comparison  we  have  shown  the  val- 
ues we  derived  after  analyzing  10  v;eeks  of 
hourly  data. 
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The  remarkable  fact  is  how  quickly  these  crude 
filters  approach  the  long  term  values.  These 
data  suggest  that  if  the  proper  filters  were 


included  within  the  data  accjuiEition  program 
results  could  be  made  available,  in  real-time 
at  the  site.  The  computing  power  required  is 
easily  within  the  capability  of  the  system 
shown  in  Figure  2.  Further  work  is  needed  to 
test  the  adequacy  of  the  thermal  model  and  to 
study  the  response  of  different  filters. 

TABLE  2. 


FILTER  RESPONSE  TO  REAL  DATA 


TIME 

BUILDING 

FURNACE 

ELECTRIC 

SOLAR 

U 

OUTPUT 

RECOVERY 

RECOVERY 

hrs. 

Mj/hr 

MJ/VlJ 

MJ^Ij/m^ 

0 

.67 

18 

.9 

2.4 

24 

.66 

20 

.8 

2.2 

48 

.61 

23 

.9 

2.2 

0 

. 46 

28 

1.0 

2.8 

24 

.61 

21 

.7 

2.7 

48 

.62 

22 

.7 

2.7 

Reference  .67 

22 

.8 

2.4 

8.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  paper  I have  reviewed  some  of  the 
problems  and  pitfalls  surrounding  the  topic 
of  thermal  performance  measureroents  of  build- 
ings. The  effectiveness  of  this  type  of  work 
can  be  improved  by  careful  experimental  design 
and  appropriate  selection  of  instrumentation. 
The  combination  of  cheap,  portable,  computing 
power  and  advanced  real-time  analysis  methods 
point  to  a possible  avenue  for  greatly  imorov- 
ing  OUT  ability  to  diagnose  the  thermal 
behavior  of  buildings. 
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APPFNDIi  1:  KALMAN  FILTER 


q,r  --expected  noise,  variance 
p - error  covarionce 

X - estimate  of  parameter 

Fig.  A-1.  Flow  chart  showing  Kalman  algorithm 
for  estimating  parameter  based  on  real-time 
data.  See  References  (5,6)  for  complete 
discussion  and  derivation. 
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